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PREFACE. 


.It so happens that a distinct and connect- 
ed a,ccount of the Loss of the Wintcrton 
East Indiaman, and of thd sufferings under- 
gone by those belonging to that ill-fated 
ship, has never yet been brought' under 
public notice. Though attended witji cir- 
cumstances of considerable variety and in- 
terest at the time, 

■» 

’Tis now a stoi'y but little known/’ 

/ 

Many op those who had their part im 
those sufferings are now no more ; and it 
seems desirable, ^while some of the survi- 
vors yet remain, to use means to supply a 
narrative that ma>^ _ perhaps be thdugh'j 
still interesting. Ariien relieved front the 
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Island of Madag’ascar, I prepared a short 
manuscript account, aided by notes which 
liad been taken by a gentleman'^, a pas- 
senger of the ship, with whom I happen- 
ed to have formed a particular acquaint- 
ance ; and who, having been saved on a 
different part of the wreck i’rom that on 
which I was, had means of furnishing in- 
formation that I did not possess. This* 
account, however, was quite a boyish pro- 
duction, and not intended, and no way 
fitted for the public eye. For several years 
after, matters of more immediate moment 
intervened to occupy my attention ; and 
the subject I now refer to had somewhat 
‘gone \5ut of mind. Of late, indeed, I have 
V had it in view to revise, at sonic time or 
other, th» manuscrij)t I have u^itioned ; 
i^'ut I don't know if that time would ever 
have come, and it might have been allowed 

♦ 

* Mr. T ■ his lamented death took place in Madap^as- 

'J^e few papers l,havc referred to were forwarded IVom 
India a^^ent in, London, fjrltlie purpose of being traiis- 

mitted^o his fricntls. 
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to sleep in oblivion, if I had not, last sum- 
mer, met with my friend Captain Dale, the 
third, and now only surviving officer of the 

Wintcrtoii. It was h^ who, under Provi- 

\ 

dence, was instrumental in effecting our 
ultimate relief from the Island ; and he 
had kept a very regular account of his pro- 
ceedings. This manuscript he was kind 
enough to shew me ; and it so much ac- 
corded, on all essential points, with what I 
had myself written, in so far as wo went 
over the same ground, that I found much of 
my former interest revive, and pretty much 
decided from that time to resume the theme, 
and magnum retiovare dolorcm. Captain 
Dale’s Nftrra five was not intended to ffo 
beyond the domestic circle, but he litts 
kindly allowed me to use it oa the present 
occasion ; and I am sure it is right thal/'his 
merit and exertion in the general cause 
should be made known. My own manu- 
script, though now jxn essential guiilc, is 
defective in having omitted scv'^’ral inter- 
esting particulars, w’hich, as an inex oerieg- 
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ced penman, I thontjhi beneath tlie limlo- 

rian'ji dignity, ])nt whicii I am now aware 

(brm a verv material feature in such nar- 
%/ 

ratives. 1 Iap})ily, however, most of those 
])articulars were so much impressed on tlie 
tablets of memory, as not to be easily for- 
gotten. But it will be observed in the 
course of the ensuing Narrative, that, where 
the distinction is necessary, I refer to them 
as matter of remembrance, and not of fe* 
cord. On the wdiole, I presume to say, 
that the sources may be considered as an- 
thentic, and that the information statecl 
may he' received with contidcmce. 

•It wa-fs my intention to have eonnect- 
dJ with tliis an histoncai sketch of Ma- 
dagascar, pkrticularly of the Eurojyean in- 
telSourse with that island, in "so far as 
mydcicctive materials would afford the 
means of doing so ; but the ensuing nar- 
rative Ij^as j)ranchcd out so much beyond 
wdiat I ar'ilt ipated, that my intention on this 
subject" has been a good deal clianged, and 
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the j)lan abridged. — — It has fallen to ray 
lot to have had a greater number of nautical 
adventures and escapes than usually come 
to the share of landsmc^n. No subsequent 
ones were at all equal in length or suffering 
to what arose from the Avreck of the Winter- 
ton ; but they Averc marked by circum- 
stances of some interest. Of these, I had 
it also in contemplation to haA'e added a 
short account to the present Narrati\'’e, but 
shall, for the present at least, delay doing 
so. In addition to the reason lirst men- 
tioned, I am not unreasonable enough to 
suppose that Avdiat is interesting to myself 
should therefore be much so to others. 
The present generation, Avith many things 
to recommend, has certainly much of tlit? 
Athenian disposition, a desire “ either ^o 
“ tell or to hear some new thing ^nd 
Avhatat the time perhaps might have obtain- 
ed at least a corner in a neAvspaper, is hoav 
so much gone by as probably not even to 
reach that class in the literary' i^'ale. ' In 

using the term Ulerary^ 1 beg that 1 inav 

/ 
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not be understood as aiming at any 
thing at ail of a literary work. The follow- 
ing has been the lucubration of not many 
days, as any one w]?o reads it will too well 
see. If I find it excites any interest, I will 
probably recur to the intention I first enter- 
tained of somewhat extending it. If not, I 
shall with very little regret lay down the 
pen that I have felt a sort of indolent re- 
luctance in taking up. 

I have just one more observation to add. 
The pi'oceeds of such a publication as this 
will probably be very immaterial ; but I 
hope that I shall not be charged with any 
uusvorthymotivcif I mention, in the outset, 
ti^iat whatever they may be, it is intended 
th\it they slmll be appropriated as a small 
mJ^e towards the Missionary Establish- 
ment now formed in Madagascar, and which 
wall' probably be extended. I state this, 
as I wash to have no^pearance of pecuui- 
ary*it'ilcr^^ in the publication ; as also, that 
if auy^one finds amusement in it, it may be 
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known that, with this gratification, is con- 
nected something of usefulness ; or, if dis- 
appointment follows, that there may be the 
consolation of being aware that the cost 
has not been entirely misapplied. 
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WINTERTON EAST INDIAMAN. 


PART FIRST. 

Account of the Wreck of the Winteifoe. 
the events which occurred till our arrival 
Tullear on Madagascar. 

The Winterton East Indiatnan, coitlnsaiideii hf' 
Captain George Qundas, sailed from Engknd 
for Madras and Ben'gal, on thd 2A May, 179 Stt' 
A voyage to I»)dia is now so wdl understoo4(‘ 
that in the ordinary course of hidings, it pr^nt» 
little novdity. Though ttj^usands, and tjtns dit 
thousands, have pursued, and vyiUl ^robsMy 
tinue to pursue, the samertrack of InU^a^ven# 
lure, yet, the separation -that then 
• in very 'many cases for eyer, ^ tp^hose ta^ooiiK 
\|ia8 been pleaw^ t^'ing.jUind I 

^«ot hold in much estimation iM*yC0dki 
heart tl\,at could have all its early tie* swij 
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without a pang. I reckon it indeed impossible 
for any young person who feels at all, to bid a 
long farewell to the domestic circle, and the na- 
tive abode, 

“ Seats of our youth, when ev'ry sport can please,” 

without feeling deeply. In truth, on that occa- 
sion, many an aching heart is hid under a smiling 
face ; for these are feelings that cannot be allow- 
ed much to meet the public eye, without endan- 
gering the character of manliness, that most, in 
making their first step in life, are particularly 
emulous of asserting. On some of these points 
I speak a* little experimentally, as I remember 
their being somewhat realized in my own case. 
I embarked at Gravesend three days before the 
ship sailed ; and not knowing a person on board, 
the /'cene, ^en entirely new, was dreary enough. 
*Butt at an early period of life, the mind soon gets 
assimilated ito new objects and pursuits: New 

i ^ • 

acquaintances are' gradually formed ; new inter- 
ests ei cited : As the how that gilds the clouds, 
hope sdetters ber rays in the distant horizon ; 
and, as youthful ad',?enturer has not yet learn- 
ed fro^l:..tnerience, that 

Man nei^is, bu^Viw^ys to be bless’d 

the ja^fe^ation is Wed with expectations, which, 
^thc^h they ans^^r the purpose at the time of 
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quickening the march of the spirits, are in' the 
issue far more frequently baffled than realised. 
Most of the passengers did not embark till 
the day before we sailed. The ship was much 
crowded. There were ten ladies on board j 
and I think about thirty dined at the Captain’s 
table, besides a number belonging to tlie mess 
in the cabin of the third mate. There were 
also a number of recruits on board ; making in 
all between 275 and 280 persons. 1 kept no jour- 
nal regarding the first part of our voyage j and, 
if I liad done so, it probably would have furnish- 
ed nothing much worth mentioning. We passed 
near the island of Madeira, but did not anchor ; 
and, so far as my recollection goes, we 'saw no 
other land till we made the Cape of Good Hope, 
on the iSth July. Till then the voyage might 
be well called pleasant. A ship is, *in fact, a 
world in miniature ; and where various disp^- 
tions and discordant tempers are brought toge- 
ther, ap4 concentrated in very little cbmpass, it 
requires a much larger portion ^f the spirit of" 
mutual accommodation, tlftn can reasonabfy be 
expected in the varied group of an^dl^wardi- 
bound Indiaman, to kee'^ all thingA^iaooth. 
Hence breezes not unfrequently ariscK^&i^ they 
sometimes increase ^ut of we 
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had,* I believe, less than our own share. The 
chief source of disturbance used to be perhaps 
in a quarter where something of harmony is rea- 
sonably looked for, namely, the practitioners in 
music, particularly on the violin and flute, whose 
notes are somehow uncommonly rebellious in tlic 
hands of new performers. “ Pass the woi tl for * 
Corporal Mackoy,” was accordingly a sound of 
ominous inijiort to all amateurs of musical sci- 
ence. Such things are, however, quite essential 
to break the monotony of a long voyage, and, 
after all, lire no great interruption to those whose 
tastes and pursuits hap}>en to take another 
course. 

* As tfic reason of the vear did not admit of the 

•/ 

ship entering 'Pabh' I5a\ , we landed at False Bay. 
The Cape wastlum und(;r the government of the 
Dutch, and has no doubt since, undergone many 
conges and improvements ; but, as a place for 
the reifeshment of ships, the advantages it then 
possessed 'could hardly be surpassed, "^^e found 
the climate delightful, and a profusion of fruit 
and Vegetables, that constitute to those w'ho have 
been l^ft^on ship-board, a treat which those who 


* I bCfll£i<rthis is the person who afterwards exercised liis 
mu8ic4l|acquiremeiit$^ith on Madagascar. 
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have never quitted their own shore cannot right- 
ly appreciate. I had been for some weeks dur- 
ing the voyage much of an. invalid, and when we 
reached the Cape was not perfectly recovered. 
But the change worked with magic charm ; and, 
a day or two after landing, I was enabled to join 
some of the other passengers in an expedition to 
Cape Town, a distance of 15 or 20 miles, mount- 
ed on the cavalry of the country, witliout much 
fatigue. If a long voyage has, what some call 
its “ miseries,” it has also its advantages, and 
perhaps I may reckon among the number, though 
the praise may be a little negative, the transi- 
tion of getting on shore, and again enjojnng the 
privilege of roaming at large. 

The requi.site supply of water and provisions 
being obtained, we sailed from False Bay on the 
1st August, at day-light in the morning. 
tain Dundas at first intended to proceed to India, 
by what is called the outer passage “j but the 
wind, after the first two or three days, proving 
variable and contrary, it iwas decided, on. the 
K)th of August, to bear up for the Mozal);^bique 
channel. After taking this course- wind 

^ In taking this course, ships go to Che of Madagascar. 
The passage is generally mewe bo^teroHs, but more ceid^in ai 
to time, than that through the Mozambique channel. ^ 
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continued light and unfavourable, which pre- 
vented Captain Dundas from making the island 
of Madagascar according to his intention, near 
St. Augustine’s Bay, in the view of ascertaining 
his precise situation. On tliis point, however, 
he felt considerably .assured, from lunar observa- 
tions which he had on the Kith or 17th. On 
Sunday, the 19th August, the wind freshened 
considerably from S.W., and was quite the wind 
desired. In the forenoon of that day, there was 
seen at n considerable distance what much re- 
sembled breakers, and a boat was dispatclied 
from the ship to ascertain the fact. But the fresh 
breeze in -the meantime sprung up, and as a num- 
ber of whales were seen near the ship, it was 
thought probable that the appearance in the wa- 
ter was occasioned by them*. A signal gun was 
i® consequence fired for the return of the boat. 
Whether they were or were not breakers that 
were seen, it must be now impossible to say ; 

0 

but what afterwards ensued, appears to make it 
likely that they werB so. The weather through- 
out the Sunday was clear and fine. That is a 
day wh^-n, on board of ship as on shore, people 

* .The spouting of'whales occasions the water to rise to a 
grcaj height, mueh rlsem^Jing fe-eakers. 
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generally appear in a sort of holiday dress ; and, 
in a well-regulated ship, the sailors and soldiers, 
equipped in their best attire, present an interest- 
ing sight. On the evening of the day I am men- 
tioning, this was seen to much advantage. The 
wind was fair, the sea quite smooth, every thing 
appeared to prosper, and all were generally 
cheerful and joyous. I should indeed except 
Captain Dundas himself, who was certainly not 
without a good deal of anxiety. He had not 
succeeded in his endeavour to make the land, 
and though he knew that his distance from it 
was not very great, he did not kmm the extent. 
I well remember standing with him for 5 consi- 
derable time on the Sunday evening at the gang- 
way, and his then telling me that he smelt the land 
distinctly*. When he retired to his cabin, which 
was, I think, about 10 o’clock, his last words to 
me were the expressign of an earnest hope tl^it 
land might be seen by next morning. Regard- 
ing the navigation of the sliip at this critical .pe- 
riod, I recur with great satisfaction to the narra- 


* The smell of land often extends a long way to sea. In 
passing a great way from Ceylon particularly, (prcJbably from 
the spicy fragrance,) hounds on board of shin have been known 
to open in full cry. 
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“ ve of Captain (then Mr.) Dale. He states, 
“ We proceeded east by compass, from noon on 
“ the lOth till midnight, when I relieved the se- 
“ cond officer. The Captain was then on deck, 
“ and altered the course to E.N.E.* Till two in 
“ the morning we steered this course, when Cap- 
“ tain Dundas came again on deck, and ordered 
“ me to keep the ship N.E. by E. Thei’e was at 
“ that time a moderate breeze, the ship going six 
“ knots ; the water remarkably smooth, and a 
“ clear star-light night. Eveiy possible attention 
“ was paid to tlie look-out. People were station- 
“ ed on the bowsprit, fore-yard, &c. } Captain 
“ Dundas and myselfi with night-glasses, care- 
“ fully looking in the direction of the land ; but 
“ so perfectly was he satisfied with the correct- 
“ ness and accuracy of his time-pieces and ob- 
“ servations, that he never once mentioned 

* This had the effect of directu)g the ship’s course some- 
what off the land. 

Mr, Dale observes ; « Captain Dundas had two time-pieces, 
“ one of which had served him in his former voyage, and by 

it he had constantly made, the land to the greatest degree of 
" exactness. From these, and from the lunar observations 

recently*^ taken, the whole of which were in coincidence 
“ with the time-pieces, he at midnight concluded with con- 
“ 6dence that he was 80 miles from the nearest part of the 
“ coast.” *lt is probable that strong currents were the chief 
cause of the great disappointment which occurred in the 
reckonAig. '* 
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“ sounding *. A little before three o’clock, he 
“ pointed out to me the ship’s place in a chart, 
“ which was then upwards of GO miles (according 
“ to his idea) from the land ; and when he left the 
“ deck at three, directed me to steer N.E., ob- 
“ serving, that on that course, we could not make 
“ more than six miles of easting before day-light ; 
“ and that if we were nearer than he supposed to 
“ the land, it would be impossible to avoid seeing 
“ it before any accident could happen — adding, 
“ ‘ If you see any thing suspicious, ac^ accord- 
“ ingly, without waiting to call me.’ Captain 
“ Dundas had tiot been off the the deck above 
“ seven or eight minutes when the ship .struck.. 
“ The first shock was scarcely perceptible, except 
“ to the man at the helm. The sensation it 
“ caused in me was as if some of the small spars 
“ aloft had been carried away, and I looked up 
“ in that idea -, but the second time the ship 
“ thumped, I was violently driven from the after- 
“ hatchway-to the wheel.” 

Those who have not expe^jenced the sensation 
of a ship grounding on rocks, can form rw ade- 
quate idea how awful it is^particularly when it 
happens during the darkness of the nigfei, and 

* Captain Dundas trusted a good dtful to seeing on 
shore before making land, which he had always found to be 
the caae in his preceding voyages. 
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in the midst of doubt as to the local sittfiUion. 
The cabin in which I slept was near the after- 
Jiatchway, not far from that of" Mr. Chambers, 
the chief mate ; and the voice is still sounding 
iiLiny ear of Captain Dundas calling loudly and 
repeatedly to him that the ship had struck. 1 
think it w'as this indeed awoke me, for I believe 
the concussion was not at first felt so much to- 
wards the centre of the ship* as towards the 
stern, where it must Jiave been felt with tremen- 
dous violence. One of the passengers, wlio was 
sleeping in a fixed bed place, in what is called 
the great cabin, sprung from his bed on the first 
darm, and liad scarcely quitted it when the rud- 
der, or some part of it t» was forced through the 
deck, and shivered the bed-place in a way that 
must have proved fatal to its possessor, if he had 
been more tardy iu lea\ingit. Every soul that 
could move was speedily on deck ; and, crowded 
as the ship was with passengers of all kinds, the 
reader may have a faint idea of the motley scene 
that, in the dim obscurity of the night, presented 
itself, none feeling certain but every moment 

U 

* It will be recollected that, in a ship, concussions from 
the sea are so usual, that one is familiarized with the feeling. 

t As I write this fact from recollection, and not front VkQt^, 
1 am prevented from saying precisely how it was. 
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might be the last. It may be indeed well said,. 
« that while in life we are in the midst of death 
and no contrast could be well more striking than 
the then s,ate of things, and the happiness of the 
preceding evening— a transition that a few short 
hours had sufficed to produce. At the time the 
ship struck the water appeared to the eye 
smooth as a mill-pond ; no breakers were visible, 
(the circumstance, in fact, that may be said to 
have “ lured us to our doom ; ”) but the natu- 
ral agitation of the water was, notwithstanding, 
such as to occasion the ship to beat incessantly. 
I believe, however, that the confusion was much 
less than might, under such circumstance's, have 
been expected ; and the various duties required 
in that emergency went on with much alacrity 
and effect. The instant the accident occurred, 
Mr. Dale ordered the helm to be put “ hard|a- 
weather,” and threw tlie sails in such a position 
as gave the ship a chance of going round ; but 
this failing, and as it was found that the sliip did 
not go off. Captain Dunda#, who had hastened 
with the quickness of lightning on deck; order- 
ed all the sails to be thr®wn aback ; and the 
jolly-boat and yawl were immediately«ilowered 
down for the purpose of sounding.* Within 100 
yards a-stern of the sHip, it wai^ found thai^the 
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.Water was not less than five fathom deep% and 
as the wind was right off the shore, there was 
good reason to hope that the measure of backing 
the sails would be successful. Indeed to a great 
extent it was so, for the ship was actually at one 
time got off) and the general cry, “ She is a- 
float,” spread perhaps a greater gleam of light 
than if the sun had unexpectedly dawned. I 
happened to be standing by the man who was 
stationed in the stern gallery to heave the 
lead; and 1 well remember the joy that was 
diffused by the intimation of deepening wa- 
ter. The joy, however, was not long in its con- 
tinuance- The darkness of night had probably 
occasioned a deception as to the supposed extent 
that the ship had backed ; but before she had 
gone sufficiently a-stern to admit f)t’ steerage- 
rpom, orders t were given for again filling the 
sails, and the vessel was*once more finally and 
fatally precipitated on the reef of surround- 

* The ship probably about 23 feet water, so that five 
fathom a good deal more than required to float her. 

t It is said that these orders were given by the chief mate, 
but it matters not. Every thing was done for the best, and, 
in such ttying scenes, it would be hard to attach responsibi- 
lity for every particular measure. If it was that respected 
officer who gave thg orders, he had no doubt, in his own^ 
min^, at the time gpod reasons for what he did. 
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ing rocks. It was one of the many untoward 
circumstances that combined against us, that the 
ship had grounded just about the time of high 
water, and that too during spring-tides, so that 
every minute diminished the chance of our being 
extricated. After the last mentioned disaster,” 
the next measure wds to carry out an anchor 
and hawser in the cutter, some distance a-stern, 
wlicn an effort was made to heave the ship offj 
but it failed. Mr. Dale observes : “ The sails 
“ were next handed. Top-gallant yards ai^d masts 
“ struck, the long-boat got out, the booms rafted 
“ alongside, and the deck entirely cleared. By 
“ the time these different operations were effect- 
“ ed, day-light appeared, and discovered to us our 
“ situation. Wc found that the ship was on a reef 
“ of rocks, about six miles from the land. With- 
“ in the outer reef was deeper water, and half-way^ 
“ to the shore was another reef, which at high * 
“ water was covered. That on which the ship 
“ struck extended as far to the northward as we 
“ could see, and to the southward quite to St. 

“ Augustine’s Bay. The situation was near 
“ point St. Felix, according to the charts*.” 

• Captain Dundas ascertained, by an observafion which he 
took on Monday the 20th, the situation of ^the wreck to 1^ 
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During the ebbing of the tide, tlie ship con- 
tinued to beat with increasing violence, as the 
water diminished in depth : But about eight in 
the morning, she lay perfectly quiet, the water 
having then sunk to about eight feet. So soon 
as we struck, the militaiy recruits were ordered 
to the pumps, and they persevered with great 
ardour and cheerfulness during the morning and 
subsequent part of the day, (Monday,) so long 
as their doing so could be of any use. But, in 
the progress of the wreck, the bottom of the 
ship became so much shattered, that the water 
was as deep within as without, and the pumps 
ceased to be of any avail. On the morning of 
Monday, the only hope that remained was the 
trial of another great effort, on the next flowing 
of the tide ; and after breakfast was disj)atclied, 
every active hand was employed in preparation 

ofl' point St. Felix, 63 miles to the north of St. Augustine, 
which is in about 23° and 30' south latitude. 

Mr. Dale slates, “ About the same place, we found on 
tlie |)each, afterwards, a mast, and some other parts of the 
“ wreck of a large ship) which I learnt at Mozambique had 
“been a Portuguese ship from Europe, wrecked a few years 
“ before. The commander of her went to Mozambique in his 
“ long-boat, and returned in about a month with relief to his 
‘ cre^ i but many died in that short time, and of the same 
complaints Us fatally affected our people. I saw one gentle- 
“ man at Mozambique who was in the ship." 
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for this? purpose, by throwing overboard all 
heavy artides, so that the ship might be as 
much as possible lightened. Mr. Dale was par- 
ticularly employed in the arduous duty of get- 
ting the heavy guns carried out to a consider- 
able distance, that the ship might not strike on 
them, if again made to float ; and this duty he 
performed with manly activity, so long as it was 
possible j but the surf becoming very high when 
the sea-breeze set in, the boats could not then 
approach tlie ship *. It was mentioned above, 
that the booms had been fastened along-side ; 
but the surf unhappily broke them adrift, and 
many were lost, which greatly impaired th^ 
means of providing rafts, the last resort to which 
we were soon to be driven. The hour of dinner 
arrived, and,* externally, things went on much in 
the usual routine, though it proved the last re- 
gular meal that we partook of for a long perio*!. 
The time of high-water was then drawing on. 


* Among the things thrown overboard, was a pretty gene- 
ral sweep of whatever lumbered^the deck, hen-coops and 
such articles ; and it was an object of momentary ♦interest, 
even in our situation, to see how delighted the geese were in 
their new element. But successfve surfs soon made them 
feel that they were not then in the peaceful pondf ^lo which 
they had probably been once accustomed, t do not believe 
any of them reached the sh<ye alive. 
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and a more momentous object was in view, — the 
last eftbrt that was to decide the fate of the ship. 
This was looked forward to by all with a degree 
of solicitude that may be somewhat imagined ; 
but we were not long in doubt after the time 
came. Between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the final attempt was again made to 
heave the ship off; but it failed. She had be- 
come immoveable by human power, and all 
hope of her safety terminated *. 

In this stage of our difficulties, the next pri- 
mary consideration was the safety of the lives 
of the people on board. A consultation of the 
officers was called, and it was decided to dis- 
patch on shore the yawl with the second mate, 
Mr. Spens, and the purser Mr. Dun, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the safest place of land- 
ing. The boat accordingly de])arted about sun- 
set, equipped with the requisite supply of small 
arms and provisions. Ample supplies of provi- 
sions, salt beef, biscuit, and spirits, were col- 
lected on board from the ship’s stores, and ar- 


• Mr. Dale, in referring to this last disappointment, says, 
“ It was probably fortunate for us that our attempts were 
« frustrnvjd, as by this time the different leaks had gained so 
" much in the pumps, that had we succeeded, we might have 
“ found it impossible to keep the ship afloat, and consequent- 
“ ly she must havf ' foundered in deep water.” 
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ranged for landing, with the fire-arms and gun- 
f owder. The precaution was most judiciously 
taken, of staving the casks of spirits not requir- 
ed, to the greatest possible extent, in order to 
guard, as far as could be done, against the fatal 
excesses so apt to happen at such times among 
sailors and soldiers. Mr. Dale, however, 'ob- 
serves, “ That all the precautions of the officers 
“ could not prevent several of them from getting 
“ drunk ; that they lay down on the deck to lick 
“ up the spirits floating there ; and that some in 
“ consequence perished in the wreck before the 
“ ship parted.” This was, however, far from be- 
ing generally the case ; and the condnct of the 
crew, on the whole, was in a high degree exem- 
plary and steady. “ In the course of the even- 
" ing, (Monday,) Captain Dundas called the 
“ people together, and in a short speech made 
“ them acquainted with the situation where they 
“ were, as to latitude ; the route they were to 
“ take after getting on shore ; and mentioning 
« the probability of their itieeting a ship at St. 
“ Augustine’s Bay. But, above all, he Insisted 
« on the absolute necessity t>f paying the strictest 
attention to the commands of their oflSiers : as- 
“ suring them of his assistance and advice,^and 
“ that it was his duty and deten\ination to abide 



“ by the ship till he could entertain a reasonable 
“ assurance oi' every one’s safety. This manly 
“ address failed not in producing an adequate 
“ effect on the minds of those to whom it was 
“ directed. It was retmmed with three cheers, 
“ and their united affirmation of desire to ac- 
“ quiesce at all times with his and his officers’ 
“ commands 

Though all hope of saving the ship was aban- 
doned, it became essential to use the best means 
of keeping her together ; and, for this end, im- 
mediately after the consultation mentioned, the 
masts w'ere ordered to be cut away, which had 
a material effect in lessening, at the lime, the 

* Mr. Dale’s MS. 

It may not perhaps be geneially understood, that the au- 
thority on board of an Indiaman, after such a disaster as ours, 
isi^Held by a much more slender and dillicult tenure than in a 
man of war. The above occurrence is accordingly very cre- 
ditable to the crew of our ill-fated ship, and must have been 
in a high degree gratifying to the feelings of our respected 
Commander, who was much esteemed and beloved. It must 
have mingled a cordial d'-op in his bitter cup of affliction. 
The situation of a Commander placed in such circumstances 
is one of no ordinary trial. The public and valuable pro- 
perty entrusted to him, g^ne : The lives of those under his 
commanr^^ and committed to his charge, to say the least, 
placed in the mest imminent hazard ; and his personal for- 
tune and prospects greatly impaped, or perhaps ruined. 
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severity with which the ship beat on tlie rocks*. 
The boats, in the course of tlie evening, were 
moored a considerable way astern, in order that 
they inigiit be in readiness for the intended dis- 
. embarkation on tlie following day. Numerous 
fires were seen on shore, which, in shewing that 
the neighbouring country was apprized of what 
had happened, presented something like a hope 
of succour from that quarter. On the whole, 
therefore, though the prospect w'as an^ thing 
but cheering, there was a sort of suspension of 
our trouble. The water, about nine o’clock on 
Monday night, had made free access into the 
great cabin, and I believe that the lower part of 
the ship was entirely abandoned. We stowed our-, 
selves, as we best could, in the difierent cabins of 
the round-house, where (at least where I was^ 
trunks, tables, chairs. Jay in such mingled con-f 
fusion, that access was not easy. The ladies oc- 
cupied one of the principal cabins, having tem- 
porary bedding laid on the deck f . Their situ- 
ation was indeed deplorable ; but they had jnain- 

* Few sights are more melancholy than the state to which 
our ship was now reduced. Masts, rudder, every thiAg gone, 
and the hull a mere wreck. • 

f The Jloor may perhaps^ be more mtelligible to ^jiost 
headers. l 
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tained, and continued to do so, throughout tlie 
aj)palling scenes, unshaken fortitude of mind. 
Tn the cabin in which I chanced to find a tem- 
porary abode, was Mr. Chambers, the chief’ 
mate*, and one or two more of the passengers. 
I do not now recollect at what time we retired 
to our short rest, but we had little sleep. T 
well remember that Mr. Chambers particularly, 
notwithstanding the fatigue he had been going 
through, seemed more inclined to converse than 
to repose, and that his conversation was that of 
one who had more anxiety than he wished to ex- 
press. Indeed, the surf w’as then beating against 
our wreck with such furious violence, that it was 
enough to “ murder sleep.” 80 were things till 
about the hour of midnight, wlu n a cry of hor- 
ror was raised, that the boats, which had been 
moored astern of the eh ip, were overset! All 
spiling immediately on deck, and dreadful in- 
deed wore the objects that there met the eye. 


^ l.et me here say a '^v’ord of this old officer, whose dire 
late ctJIs t'orth feelings of sorrow. He had been many years 
at sea^ and had the appearance of one who had weathered 
many a gale. He had irf his deportment a good deal of what 
might called the old school.’' But though made of stern 
stuff, he mixeiS with it much of the mdk of human kindness, 
and used to shew i* indulgently to th^oung people on board, 
it was his expresf on, Boys will be boys.” 
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;is fiir as the darkness allowed, and still more 
the sounds that assailed the car. The piercing 
s’lricks of the drowning men, mingling Avith the 
loud roaring of the surf, of which the violence, 
joined with the darkness of the night, precluded 
any very efiectual means of aid, were enough to 
rend any heart. It was Avonderful that any of 
tlie people left in tlie boats were saved, as the 
only help that could be giA'en Avas by throwing 
out ropes, the chances against their reaching 
which appeared to be innumerable ; yet, out of 
leu, tliree were thus miraculously preserA^cd, 
and brought on board*. Tiiis last event pro- 
ihiced a fearful aggravation of our difiitulties . 
and dangers. The boats Averc our main prop, 
and that now Avas gone; while the increasing 

^ The people who were saved imputed this sad accident 
“ to the obstinacy of the Quarter-master, who had the charge 
“ of the lon^-boat, and who r«fused to haul farther out, tlioniffi 
he saw that the wdnd and surf had much increased.” (Mr, 
Dales MS . ) 

3'he history of one of the persons saved is soincwlint parti- 
cular. "I’hough going to India in the capacity of a sailor, he 
was a person of considerable education. He lived to be taken 
off the Island of Madagascar, and to reach Madras, w^icre, by 
some means, he became known to a gentleman high in the 
revenue line, who employed him as an assistant surveyor, in 
which department he 'continued nine or ten years ,*tnd hav- 
ing then realized enough for his wants, andliis health, I be- 
lieve, having suffered much from the clii^ate of Madagp^car, 
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A iolence oi' the Avinil and siirl’, niaile it a \eiy 
doubtful thing if the wreck would hold togetlicr 
till morning. 1 have no distinct recollection 
how we passed the remainder of this night ; but 
•in such a night of' horrors, there could have beeii 
but little rest. God w’as pleased, however, to 
spare us to see the light of next morning, which 
ushered in the day that was- to terminate this 
part of our calamities*. 

As soon as day-light appeared, on the 21st, 
the general attention was directed to the impor- 
tant object of preparing rafts, the only remain- 
ing ground of hope. This was done chiefly from 
planks, and what spars rcjnaincd after the irre- 
parable loss of the prcciuling day ; but any thing 
that would float was pressed into llie service. 
The carpenter, an active, intelligent man, sug- 

}'jP returned to liis native countr)^. 1 think be bdonged to 
Aberdeeushire ; and J was informed by the gentleman under 
whom he last acted in India, (my friend the jirescnt ISur- 
\e} or- General,) that a vessel in which he had embarked to go 
to, or come i'rora Aberdeen, had been wrecked, and that he 
Jiad perished. fr< 

* Afjer what we were so miraculously brought ihrough, it 
is not for me to say what Omnipotence might have effected. 
But if the wreck had gon.i to pieces this night, with tlie mini- 
hers th^n^on board, and the circumstance of no preparation 
iiaving been then made in the way of rafts, to all human ap.- 
pearance inevitable^ death awaited us. 
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gested the truly seaman-like measure of sawing 
olF the poop of the ship, so as to render it avail- 
able as. a raft. “ By cutting scuttles at proper 
“ distances through the deck, we were enabled to 
“ lash six empty butts uponit, which helped tobuoy 
“ it up, and by placing ropes around the sides, 
“ there was a good hold-fast,” (Mr. Dale’s MS.) 
About nine o’clock this morning, the yawl re- 
turned from the shore ; and as the surf ^vas run- 
ning mountains high, with the utmost difficulty 
came within hail of the wreck, but was’ desired 
^not to come alongside, which probably could 
not have been attempted without occasioning 
her loss. The second officer, in hailing, apnounc^ 
ed that the beach in-shore was*every where alike, 
a surf covering it as far as they had seen. The 
yawl then re'turned towards the sliore,and was not 
seen again for a considerable time, having gone 
to St. Augustine’s Bay, in the hope of procuring 
assistance. About the same time, several ca- 
noes were seen at a distance ; but in the state of 
the sea, it was impossible for any of them to 
venture near the ship, if they had been so in- 
clined. “ In the forenoon, it being observed 
“ that whatever things were thrown overboard 
“ drifted in-shore, three or fouu rafts left the 
ship with about 6o people on themj antl,9eve- 
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“ ral went on the remaining hen-coops and emp- 
“ ty wine chests, or any thing that would float. 
“ them. Tliey were stopt by the inner reef for 
“ some time, till the tide flowed, when we saw 
“ them get safe on shore.” (Mr. Dale’s MS.) As 
every one who could use active means in the way 
of preparing rafts were thus providing as fast as 
they could for their safety. Captain Dundas 
judged it his duty to use his best efforts to save 
the ladies from the fate which appeared im- 
pending, as their situation was becoming every 
hour more critical. I'he embarking on such 
rafts as could at that moment be had, must have 
teen tOi the whole party full of hazard, passing, 
as they must have done, through a fearful surf, 
and little used to such boisterous navigation j but 
still the hazard appeared to Captain Dundas to 
be less than remaining on the wreck. It was 
his intention to have taken part of the ladies un- 
der his charge, and that the chief mate should 
go on another raft with the others. Having in- 
timated the plan, thejj were all happy to accede 
to the proposal, and arrangements were made to 
go on witli it *. But on farther discussion with 

• To the^fbnaur of the British seamen, let it be mention- 
ed, that the people*who were about leaving the ship on the 
rafts thtffn ready, at ondfc expressedttheir willingness to resign 
their places to forward their commander’s wishes. 
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the chief mate *, the scheme was thought too ha- 
zardous to be attempted, and was finally, per- 
haps unhappily, abandoned. What might be now 
called our sheet anchor, was the poop of the 
ship, the preparation of which as a rati had bccyi 
going on all forenoon, under Mr. Dale’s active 
superintendence, aided by the few hands that 
could be collected for that duty. It was how- 
ever found, about two o’clock, that it could not 
be launched that day, from the state of the tide; 
and as such an operation in the night was thought 
likely to be attended with insuperable difficul- 
ties, the idea was relinquished of landing the la- 
dies, or any of the passengers, before the epsuing 
morning, a time, in our situation, immeasurably 
distant. All forenoon the ladies had been stand- 
ing on deck,' under the lee of the starboard side 
of the ship, as the most sheltered situation ; but 
the surf, which was then making free way through 
all the cabins below and above, was continually 
washing over them. Our appetites, as may be 
supposed, were not likely ^to be very keen ; but 

« Mr, Chambers had been shipwrecked in the Huntingdon 
East Indiaman at the Island of Johanna, some years before ; 
and from what he then saw, he reckoned on our^y^reck hold-i 
ing together longer than the result justified; and hence was 
induced to recommend the delay. 
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whether tlicy were so or not, there was an end 
of culinary preparation; and I think a little bis- 
cuit ami cheese sufficed lor the day’s repast 
Towards four o’elock in the atternoon, the surf 
hgid (I suppose) slackened a little ; and the la- 
dies were conducted, in the hope of better shel- 
ter below, to the cabin of the chief mate : But 
they had not been there very long, before it was 
found that the water poui’ed in so fast, that ano- 


* Irk the midst of all this, occurrences that produced some- 
' thinfij of an occasional smile, flashed across the surrounding 
f',looni. I yet recollect the masquerade, fantastic appearance 
of some of the crew, dressed out in as many shirts as they 
could put on their back, with ribbons, and all sorts of finery. 
^ reinemhor .one or two of them, .so attired, quietly amusing 
themselves in one of the cabins with a tune, so to misapply 
the name, on a harpsichord. This propensity of sailors for 
jackdaw plumage at the time of a wreck, vas not peculiar 
to the Wintertoii. I have read, though 1 don*t now r^’mem- 
her where, the same thing on other occasions. If I mistake 
not. Captain Inglefield, in his account of the loss of the Cen- 
taur, narrates something similar, 

A poor man, pretty well advanced in life, who was going 
out to India, I believe in the mercantile line, appeared equipt 
in a suit of a different kind, namely, a cork-jacket, to the 
amusement of the bystandens. He had embarked under much 
dread of the sea, and was, as may be supposed, a solitary ex- 
ample of this prudent precaution. He reached the shore ; 
but I don't remember whatiiand the jacket had in helping 
him there. ^ At any rate, there its duty ceased ; and he died 
not very long afte^;. 
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ther move was requisite, and they again ascend- 
ed to the deck, and returned to the round house, 
which, wet and dreary as it then was, was a little 
more raised above the surf, and less ' exposed 
to the violence of the torrent that was washing 
over every corner of the ship. Captain Duudas 
was at that time sitting in the part of the round 
house that had formed his own cabin ; and his 
whole appearance is nearly as much depicted on 
my mind as if the event had been of recent date. 
He had thrown over him a piece of sail-cloth, 
or some such thing, as a protection from the wet 
and cold, and had all the looks of much exhaus- 
tion. I sat by him lor some time, but 'Cannot 
recal any thing material that he may have said. 

■ I only remember, when the sOrf was beating with 
increasing fiiry on the wreck, his observing that 
we must expect that violence to go on till a cer- 
tain period, that he Mamed, of the tide. I fa- 
ther think that he did not then quite anticipate 
the final catastrophe being so very near as it 
was. The surf, however, jvas at tliat time much 
higher than it had yet been ; and a fatal symp- 
tom was appearing in tlie rising of the deck, 
which indicated that the timbers o^«the ship 
were giving way. I do not r(?collcct having 
seen Captain Dunda^ any mdre aftei- that pe- 
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riod. About this time, when the evening was 
fast advancing, and darkness beginning to over- 
take us, I was induced, though on looking 
back, I feel some sort of wonder that I was so, 
to descend to the cabin I had formerly occu- 
pied, for the purpose of saving, the only thing I 
thought of rescuing, ray letters of introduction, 
which, to tlie young Indian adventurer, are va- 
luable and dear as Magna Charta *. I got them 
out of my trunk, or writing case, and, wrapping 
them in a bathing-cap, put them under my waist- 
coat. The wreck had been long gradually heel- 
ing to the larboard side where I was, and was 
now so much laid down as to render the deck 

%• O 

nearly perpendicular ; so that while 1 was en- 
gaged in my precautionary measures, (which 
ultimately were of no avail,) a large chest of 
drawers came rolling down from some other 
pUrt of the ship, and almost quite closed the 
door of the cabin, I could not possibly have 

* 1 will take the privilege of a note to observe, (though it 
be irrelevant,) that though, this be a little metaphorical, in 
truth, suqh letters are of considerable moment. There is no 
part of the world where patronage was of late years, and it 
may be hoped, speaking generally, is still, administered on 
purer priu^qiples than by the British government in India, or 
where merit is more certain of advancement: but still it 
is there, as elsewhere, of much consequence to be well 
launched. 
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extricated myself; but I kept loudly knocking, 
and luckily for me, some one happened to pass 
who released me from a state certainly not en- 
viable. In those terrible scenes, it is impossible 
to call back, at a distant time, the exact proceed- 
ings of every quarter or half hour; but lam pretty 
confident, that, ere I again got on deck, the last 
awful crisis, that drove us all from the interior 
of the wreck, had ensued. The hawser and an- 
chor, whicli had been carried a-stern of the ship 
in an early stage of the wreck, had produced 
the effect of keeping the stern towards the surfi 
and thereby lessening its force | but the fury of 
the surf was what nothing coui^ long withstand.’ 
At length the hawser snapt, and the ship was 
hove round with her broad-side to the rocks, so 
that every part became exposed to shock after 
shock of the tremendous element. This hap- 
pened between 6 and 7 o’clock in the evening ; 
and there was a cry for all to get • on the poop. 
From the cause, I think, that I have mention- 
ed, I was among the last*that got up, so that 
there was just one person between me 'and the 
extremity towards the dack, and from the in- 
clined state of the wreck, lying then ilmost en- 
tirely on the larboard side, pany (myself in- 
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eluded’) were enabled to take their place on the 
starboard-side, -which was now uppermost. Soon 
after this, the ship was broke asunder with a 
dreadful crash, somewhere near the fore hatch- 
way ; and the fore part was carried farther out 
to sea, with some of the people upon it. 

Before I proceed farther, I shall stop to give 
a short view of the cool, masterly proceedings 
of Ml’. Dale, and the junior oflScers, in that ex- 
tremity, whicli I cannot do in better words 
than those of Mr. Dale’s narrative, as he well 
describes scenes, “ quorum pars magna fuii*’ 
“All this day I was on the poop, getting it 
‘ “ in readiness for our last stay, with the few who 
“ assisted me ; and, in the afternoon, having done 
“ all that we could to it, and fores^eeing that it 
“ would be insufficient to hold the number of 
“ people that were on board, it was necessary to 
“ think of some other means. Accordingly, with 
“ the fourth, fifth, and sixth mates, I took posses^ 
“ sion of the driver boom, and cut it into three 
“lengths, but found” that would not be broad 

^ It is with much unwilUngness that I speak thus pers(h 
nally, biitij[^must be obvious, that in a narrative such as this, 
it would not be e^sy to make things fully understood without 
occasionally doing so.^ 
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“ enough, and we had to go down upon the orlop 
“ deck, (at that time a dangci'ous service), and 
“ cut a piece of one of the Company’s spars : with 
“ these we made an excellent float, like the cata- 
“ marans on the coast of Cormandcl. A few mi- 
“ nutes before we quitted the wreck. Mi*. Wil- 
“ ton, the fourth mate*, went to the Captain, and 
“ begged to know if he would come upon our 
“ raft, which he declined. He also asked him, 
“ if he wished, or thought it necessary, that the 
“ oflScers should stay any longer. The Captain 
“ said, by no means ; there had been no neces- 
“ sity for any body to stay so long, that could 
“ have helped it. Mr. Chambers, thougji re- 
“ peatedly urged to attempt to save his life, re- 
“ mained inactive, declaiing that he was sensible 
•* all his efforts would be in vain ; and with tlie 

“ most perfect resignation to his fate, requested 

• 

“ every one to watch over his own safety. He 
“ sat with the greatest composure in a chair on 
“ the quarter-deck, as if nothing had happened. 
“ I spoke to him frequently,*but in vain ; he ap- 
“ peared, as he said, sensible that his bflbrts 
“ would be fruitless. He would sometimes look 
“ at us as we were making our raft, anfl* praise 

* This was a yourg officar of much ability and proqpisp. 
(Ed.) 
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the construction of it, but would not accompa- 
“ ny us. The last time I saw him, was assistin|^ 
“ the ladies to get upon the poop *. The fatal 
“ nioment now approached that was to sepdfate 
«* many of us for ever. The decks ’’wero.fall- 
“ ing in ; large pieces of the wreck were dashed 
“ with such violence by the surf among us, as 
“ to endanger our lives ; and, waiting for a fa- 
“ vourable interval, we threw our raft ov6r- 
“ board and jumped after it.” 

The number remaining on the wreck at ‘the 
closing scene must have been from 180 to 200, 
placed, as I have described, on the poop, and 
starboard side of the ship. Ilow long we re- 
mained in that situation, it is impossible correct- 
ly to say; but it was probably. about half or 
three quarters of an hour. The sea continued 
• to rage with unabating fury. Tlie larboard side 
'of the ship had been totally beat out ; and frag- 
ments of the wreck and cargo were dashing in 

♦ It wa« probably ivhen Mr* Chambers handing the 
ladies down to his cabin, at an earhrr hour of this evening, 
that I observed him call, in a peculiar dialect, for a c^eer 
(chair), on which one o£ the ladies said, smiling, I wish, 
t/iat cotcl(l be had." I was informed, that another of the ladies, 
when on the p<Jop, and when one more of the soldiei^s* 
wives were uttering loud ones of dismay gently but 
adi^ionished them as to the inutility of such complaints, 
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all directions. To use the words of a 
Icnown poem*: 

At length asunder tom, her frame divides, 

• And crashing spreads in ruin o'er the tides T'—- 

while each returning surf^ as it came in succes- 
sion, rolling and towering on, seemed ready to 
engulph its destined prey. We were, as above 
stated, about six miles from land. Darkness 
had now set in; and was only interrupted a 
little by a faint glimmering light, shed by the 
setting moon, then three or four days old, that 
liad the effect merely of making the -horror of 
the scene more visible. It was what a painter’s 
pencil, or even imagination, could hardly reach. , 
Our dangers had been fast thickening from the 
beginning ; but they now so entirely closed and 
hemmed us in| that t^iere did not appear an ave- 
nue of escape. Every thing that human inge- 
nuity or exertion could devise, had been fruit- 
lessly tried. There was no longer any visible 
refuge, and all earthly hope being in a manner 
withdrawnt, it only remained calmly to wait the 

The Shipwreck. 

f Not to interrupt the course o^the Narrative, I shall state 
in a note, some incidental circumstances and reytarks, that 
may appear connected with the subject. • Where I w^s 
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time of impending dissolution. We had expe- 
rienced to the fullest extent, that vain is the 
help of man.” But having so done, God was 
pleased in his mercy to interpose, and to sciul 
deliverance to a large proportion of our number, 
by means the most signal and unexpected. We 


placed, my view, from the darkness, was very limited, and I 
saw nothing beyond the few that I happened to be next ; but 
I believe no irregularity of any material kind occurred, and 
that the general demeanour was suitable to the solemn occa- 
sion. We have seen above, that there was reason to believe 
there were some who had, at this time, perished from drunk- 
enness, being incapacitated from leaving the lower decks ; but 
the number was, no doubt, very small. One person only I 
saw in an intoxicated state near wliere I w as. He was a 
, quartea- master, and attempted a desperate outrage, which it 
required afl the authority of the chief mate to repress. He 
was a man altogether of a dauntle.^s kind of character. I 
overheard him one day, on Ma<lagascar, conversing with one 
of his companions, who probably had berti expressing anxi- 
ety about our then unpromising situation, when he cut tlic 
matter short, by saying, that the stout-hearted would live, and 

the cowardly die, like using suOiciently gross terms. Ere 

long, how^ever, he was himself numbered w ith the dead. 

My situation, at the time I refer to, happened to be close 
to Mr. Chambers, who seemed to watch with interest the 
progress of the wreck, putting questions on the subject to a 
person sitting also by hl!n, who had been bred to the sea, 
and who was going out a passenger to India in that line, 
Mr. Chambers seemed to entertain a faint and momentary 
idea that the wreck, ha^ng divided, the part on which we 
were, nfifhr drift towards the shore. At such times, even 
trifles afford matter of future interest to the busy memory. 



ifrere truly ** led by ways that we knew not of.” 
It made no adequate impression at ihe time j 
but I cannot now look back on so striking a ma- 
nifestation of divine power and goodness, with- 
out feelings that will, I trust, not quit me while 


His shoe buckle having loosened^ I remember his asking me, 
ill a half-joking, but significant way, if it appeared worth 
while to replace it. To my friend Mr. H — , also a passenger, 
who was on the other side of him, (as I heard after- 

wards narrate,) he expressed a request that he would remem- 
ber him to Mrs. Chambers, and tell her ihat he had thought 
of her in his last moments. On Mr. H— remarking that their 
chances of safety were equal, he said he knew^ that lie would 
not be saved. 

The circumstances attending the departure of Mr. Dale, 
and the other junior officers, from the wreck, have been statj 
ed ; and his account of the external view they liad of the 
wreck, during the pause, as it were, between life and death, 
will be no doubt interesting : I would attempt just to give 
a faint idea of the melancholy scene as we went under the 
stern of the ship. Most of the bottom was gone, so that 
the upper works lay on their beam-ends nearly. To avoid 
as much as they could tke violence of the sea, the^p^Ie 
had got close aft on the poop, and the moon, which wa$. 
about three days old, and just setting, shone a faint gleam 
on tlieir faces, that made them just discernible. * soli^ 
tary light burned in the cabin, which only added tq^tjie 
wofulness of the picture, whil^ the shrieks, amongst whtelt 
those of the poor females were easily distinguished, at every 
sea that broke over them, altogether made such m impr^ 
sion as can never be effaced. * In a very few miriutes 
'' light disappeared, which, I suppose, was at 4lte time 
poop was waiihed away.” 
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the breath of life remains *. I before mentioned, 
that the launching of the poop in Uie night ws« 
thought too hazardous a thing to be attempted, 
and that the idea had, in consequence, been rc- 
liuquishedL Wlu^ however, in the day had 
been pronounced as next to impi^ticable, with 
ail the resources then at command, was effected 
in tile midst of darkness as of itself. Tlie ship 
had been, in tlic course of the hour preceding 
the crisis at whic.’i we have now arrived, going 
j-apidly in pieces } and the poop began, at length, 
to separate from the irreck, which being pa- 

* It is possible that this may fall into the hands of readers 
^who may not quite subscribe to what is here stated. If there 
are such, 1 can only say, that I much regret their opinion 
should be so very opposite to what can be demonstrated to be 
truth. My feeling is that of being deeply ^humbled under 
the very inadequate sense that f entertain of the divine mer- 
cy on the occasion in question, as v/ell as many others. The 
infidel acts in perfect unison with himself who rejects all such 
ideas ; he has taken hi| stand, and, desperate as the issue 
must be, he abides by it. But how any one, believing in 
Chrl 3 |ia|g^ty, can have a moment's doubt on the subject, is an 
inconsistency which it must be impossible to recd^ficile, and 
which no one can, I am cure, satia&ctorily ^explain to his 
own mind. In the sight of omnipotence, nothing can be great 
or small. We have it on authoHty that cannot err, that the 
minutest, as well as the greatest concerns, are the immediate 
objects ofc4jvine control. Our Saviour emphatically tells 
us, that not a , sparrow falleth to the ground without our 
Father, and that the very hairs of our head are all num- 
bereU.’^ 
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ceived by thos6 Who were on it, they promptly 
cut the lashings by which it had been kept fas- 
tened, after the operations of the preceding fore- 
noon, and the launch took place, bearing about 
80 or 100 people. Rafted as the wreck then' 
was, it is a wonderful thing that the numbers it 
carried did not occasion its being overturned, 
when all must have been crushed or over- 
whelmed. When they had thus, gone, the star- 
board side of the wreck, with probably about 
the same number of people, remained without 
any support, and they on the poop must hav^e 

been exposed to the utmost hazard of this enor- 
« 

mous mass falling on them. But from, ajl* those • 
imminent dangers they were providentially res- 
cued, and with the assistance of boards that were 

• * 

got hold of, and which were used as paddles, 

they made their way through the surf and drifted 

in the direction of the Shore. From the darkness 

of night, and the noise of the sea, we, on the 

part of the starboard side of the ship where I 

was, knew nothing of whafc was passing, and I 

can form no correct idea of the interval that 

* 

elapsed between the depaUure of the poop, of 
which we were not aware, and our finaj •separa- 
tion ; but it could hardly have be&n more than 
two or three minutes.* The concussion stiM vi- 
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brates throufyh my fVame of the ■ tremendous 
Wave, that, seemingly impelled by more than 
common fury, dashed against us, and hurled the 
porttou of the wreck on which we were into the 
deepl I himent now 1 allowed the oppor- 
tunity to jptsa of obtaining a distinct account 
bow tbe last dreadfid shock aftected the nume- 
lows assemblage on this part of the wreck. It 
is not probable, that all were washed from it, or 
the number who perished must probably have 
been much greater. But many were washed away 
and seen no more ; while others recovered their 
situation in a manner almost miraculous. Cap- 
tain Duadas, who had been on that part of the 
ship, ‘though I knew it not at the time, was 
washed into the sea, but recovered his place on 
the raft*. In the momentary interval, he spoke 
to one or two who saw him ; but another over- 
whelming wave came, dnd, washing him again 
exhausted as he must have been, he sunk to 
rise in this life no more. The forebodings of 
Mr. Chambers were too fully verified, and he 
was nut seen by any one after our first separa- 
tion. It was on this occasion that the chief 

loss of ‘ lives happened j the number then lost ' 

♦ 

*^The starboard 6ide of the ship, separated from the rest of 
the wreck, had now become such. 



must have been about 40 *. Two^fiutig la;- 
dies, Miss Miss M-4*^ng out to 

their friends in India, and an interesting y<mng 
.* creature, about twelve years of age, the eldest 
daughter of Mrs. C*|Hwere among the la- 
mented number t. In, truth, however, the 
prising circumstance was not the extent of» th^' 
loss, but that any escaped. With regard t^^y- 
self, I was precipitated into the sea, and driven 
entirely from the wreck. Being able to swim, 
though encumbered with all my clothes, I got 
hold of a plank, and clung by it, till one of the 
numerous surfs came over me and washed me, 1 
' from it) bat I got hold of a second,^ qpd the • 
same thing was, I think, repeated three times. 

I was in the midst of a wide mass of planks, 
casks, and other such things attending the hor- 
rors of a wreck, all tossing about in the wildest 
disorder ) and though the sea spared me, how I 
escaped again and again being dashed to atoms. 


* The whole number stated by Mr. Dale to have been 
drowned at the time of the wreck was 48. 

t I heard from Mr. H— (in* whose lamented dealh that af- 
terwards occurred on Madagascar^ his numerous friends sus- 
tained a heavy loss^) some wonderful circumstanc^^ttending 
his recovery of the raft, and that of Mrs. C— ynd her youngest 
daughter, all of whom had been washed into the sea ; but I 
am unable to narrate tiiiem ^ith sufficient accuracy. • 
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is tnJy inarvellous. My leg once got entangled 
in a rope attached to one of the })lanks, and frac- 
ture at least appeared inevitable; but from this 
too I was extricated. I have a very distinct re- 
collection of the tlioi^fhUS passing in my mind. 
I did not Ibr a moment lose presence of mind, 
or hope of safety. In tact, our situation on the 
wreck had been so pcriectly hopeless, that this 
probably appeared an improvement, in affording 
something of a tangible means of pz'eservation. 
I saw nothing in the darkness but the objects 
that immediately encompassed me, and I thought 
I was the only person saved, if such a peri- 
lous situation as mine could be called safety. 
I had a confused idea of European establish- 
ments in Madagascar, and doubted not, that if 
I could float on shore, 1 would find, at every 
corner, the eye of commiseration, and the hand 
of help. I am not sure even but something like 
buoyant gratification crossed ray mind, in the 
idea of seeing new' countries and things*. All 


* In excuse of my ignorance, I may say, that I had not 
then nnndjered many years o*" life ; and my knowledge of 
oriental places and establishments was little extended. In 
fact, how -‘yer, as is sufficiently known, there have been Eu- 
ropean establishments in Madagascar, though widely distant 
from where I was. 

1 Jt;>vc been led to mention different particulars above, as 
presenting something of a curious feature in that singular 
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|bis was well, and, I doubt not, liad its use at 
the time; but, enfeebled as I then was, with a 
constitution not robust, and suffering, as we 
were all doing, from the privations of the pre- 
ceding days and nights, it is probable that I 
could not have much longer maintained the in- 
sulated struggle. How long I floated about in 
the way I have been describing, it is impossible 
for me to say ; but the time must have been 
considerable, as, when I reached a comparative 
place of safety, we had very nearly, if not entire- 
ly, got out of-the reach of the surf. This place 
of refuge was the part of the ship from which I 
had been originally washed, of which I knew no . 
more than if it had been- hundreds of miles dis- 
tant. Comjdetely heaven-directed, without any 
knowledge or endeavour of my own, 1 was drift- 
ed alongside of it. It was considerably raised 
above the level of' the Water, and I bad some dif- 
ficulty in dismounting from my last plank to get 
on board of it; but a fine fellow of a serjeant, 
of whom I still think with,gratitude, took hold 
of me and hauled me up ; and to my uttet amaze- 
ment and joy, 1 again found myself in the midst 

• * 

compoimd, the human mind. I doubt not ^l^^t many, simi- 
larly circumstanced, would have experienced much the same 
thinfr. 
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of many of my shipmates. The transition was 
so very great, that, miserably wretched as our 
condition in truth still was, I think I had all the 
gratification belonging to those moments, of 
which conti’ast is probably the influential source, 
that now and then occur to give new relish 
to life ; and, for a time, thought safety quite an 
assured thing. Our I'aft, which was of huge 
size, probably not less than 20 or 25 feet in 
length, drew a considerable depth of water*, of 
course increased by the number who had got 
on it, not fewer than 50. or GO- persons. We 
drifted for a considerable time towards the 
shore*; but at length, early in the night, (guessed 
to be about 1 1 o’clock,) it grounded when the 
tide ebbed. The night we passed was, as may 
be supposed, uncomfortable enough, in our 
drenched clothes, and starving state, with a cold 
wind blowing on us, and no sort of shelter t. 

* It was, I think, about eight feet. 

f Perhaps it may be right to notice, that the feeling of cold 
is much more a relative then a positive feeling. To speak ex- 
perimentally, I have found the cold severer with the thermo- 
meter between 65 and 70, than when it was much below 
freezing. One may “ shiver in the breeze," who would not 
at anothen time, suffer from Icelandic frost. • Providence, in 
view, no doubt, ..to the varied intercourse of mankind, has 
endowed the human constitution with a degree of elasticity 
supesior to that of any other paft of the animal creation, so 

I 
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We again floated with the flowing tide, about 
3 or 4 in the morning. Whether we had made 
little way before grounding on the preceding 
night ; or whether, from the land-wind, we had 
lost what we had gained on again getting afloat, 

I know not ; but at day-light, we found that we 
had made little progress, and were even in much 
danger of again drifting back among the break- 
ers. Every rag was collected that could be had, 
as handkerchrefs and such things, and holding 
them up as sails, they much assisted our pro- 
gress, and carried u| considerably towards the 
shore. We were in high spirits, thinking that 
we approached- the land rapidly, as it appeared, • 
from some ocular deception, to be considerably 
nearer than it really was. The time, however, 
for the attainment of this object of our anxious 
wishes was not yet arrived ; and our raft, about 
mid-day, again groundfed, on what I believe was 
‘the second reef before described ; there being 
an interval to the shore of between three and 
four miles. At low waterji the depth around us 

was not more than about three feet, *60 that 

• 

• 

that we can (to encroach a little on the words of tar favour- 
rite poet) waft not only a sigh, but our fraipes, from Indjus 
to the pole/' 
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there was an opportunity of getting oif the raft, 
and searching the parts of some of the cabins 
that were under it. We found a considerable 
quantity of wearing apparel, chiefly, I think, 
ladies* ornamental dresses, wliich had been des-. 
tined for scenes of a different kind, and to us of 
little use. But we found, what was indeed a most 
valuable discovery, a box containing a considera- 
ble quantity of claret, and a dheese. It was the 
first morsel of any thing we had pbrtakcn of this 
day, and little had been ate or drank the day be- 
fore, so that we were all greatly reduced ; and 
this supply was as new life to us. There was a 
fair (Hyision made, so far as it appeared prudent 
to go at that time ; and a supply wisely kept in 
store for future emergencies. In the course of this 
forenoon, three of the people reached our raft, 
who had been saved on the fore-part of the ship 
at the time of her parting. This too had pro- 
bably drifted to the second reef, and they took 
advantage of the ebb-tide to wade to us, which 
they did with the uttnost difficulty, being nearly 
exhausted when they reached us. In the course 
of the forenoon, one, or two canoes passed very 
near our raft, and signals of distress were made 
to them, with the cry, « Salamanca dollar. 
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Salamanca dollar*j” but our appearance did not 
indicate much in that way, and it is probable 
that they had only approached us to reconnoitrofc 
•Happily, however, later in the day, another ca- 
noe was more merciful. It had picked up one of 
our people who had saved himself on some de- 
tached fragment of the wreck, and, on a signal 
being made, came to our raft. The only ladies 
on this part of the wreck were now Mrs. C^li^nd 
her surviving daughter, about 1 0 years of age. 
In addition to the general pressure of distress, 
affliction peculiarly her own, as has been seen, 
lay heavy on her j and the interest which this 
naturally excited, was greatly increased by the 
calm, resigned fortitude which she wonfleVfully 
evinced under a severity of trial as great as 
the female mind, perhaps, was ever called to 
encounter. The feelings and wishes of every 
one accordingly, seemed to merge in the desire 
to provide for her safety and that of her child, 
and it was at once decided that they should go 

* This is a terra quite intelligible m that part of the island, 
and means to give. When we got better acquainted with 
our Madagascar friends, You salaraanca rae, I salaraanca 
was a common expression, ^ome of our people on the 
raft had before beard it. The origin of it, I am ndt philok). 
gist enough to explain: it is probably mereljf a dollar of Sa<.> 
laraanca. 
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in tlie canoe *. Mr. H — as particularly connect- 
ed with Mrs. C — , was requested to accompany 
her as an essential escort. I had it in iny option 
to go likewise ; but it was obviously not right 
that more should go than absolutely required, 
and did not avail myself of it. They soon 
reached the shore in safety. Between 4 and 
5 o’clock in the afternoon we again floated ; but 
we S^de little or no way, and in the night lost 
ground, and were in danger of being once more 
entangled anjong the breakers, which, circum- 
stanced ^ we now were, Avould probably have 
been fatal. We, however, paddled hard with 
pieces of wood, and, aided probably by the 
tide, recovered our ground. In the course of 
Thursday the 43d, five or six canoes cai^e off to 
our raft, when immediately all desisted from 
their different occupations of paddling, holding 
up clothes as sails, &c. j and several began with 
much violence to attempt to force their way in- 
to the canoes, — a proceeding that threatened to 
produce fatal consequences, as the natives be- 
came. irritated, and the canoes were in danger 

* Ti^e canoes contain, I think, about six or eight pet^le. . 
They are of a very sharp construction,, supported by out-rig- 
gers ; and require great care and dexterity to prevent their 
ovt rsetting. ' 
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of being overset. It became the duty of the 
few gentlemen who were on the raft, to exert 
every means of persuasion to avert the disorder 
likely to ensue ; and many of the people were 
prevailed on to hold back. The proper course 
would have been to have decided who were to 
go first, by lot, as the canoes could only accom- 
modate a small number. From the general 
good conduct of the people, I doubt not that 
they would have acquiesced in this ; but we 
had been taken somewhat by surprise, and the 
expedient did not at the time occur. ||After our 
protracted sufferings, with the hope continually 
diminishing of the raft reaching the shore, it 
was no wonder that many were impelled by the 
feeling of personal safety to use all their efforts 
to escape from the forlorn situation in which 
we were placed. At the same time, those who 
did not join in the press, had not perhaps the 
merit of all the self-denial that might at first- 
sight appear, as the fullest confidence was then 
entertained, a communication having been 
opened with the shore, that canoes would con- 
tinue to come off till all jrere landed, — ^an ex- 
pectation which the circumstances nuentioned 
probably somewhat prevented being at that time 
realized. Whatever tiie cause* may have been. 
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the disappointment lhat ensued, ‘was, as nearly 
as possible, terminating in the most fatal man- 
ner to the sufferers who still remained on the 
raft. Before I proceed, however, in this part of 
the narrative, the reader will probably feel soli- 
citude to know what became of the bulk of the 
people saved on other parts of the ■wreck, in- 
cluding the officers of the ship. Of these pro- 
ceedings, I had, of course, no personal know- 
ledge, and the account will be entirely taken 
from Mr. Dale’s MS. and from the journal ad- 
verted to ||| the preface. 

It has been already stated, that the poop left 
the wreck with from 80 to 100 persons* ; and 
that they got through the surf in safety. Long, 
however, and dreary was the night, that they, as 
well as their unhappy associates in misfortune on 
other parts of the wreck, had to pass. From the 
number of people floating.oh the raft, it was found 

* I regret that I have not now a general list of the nume- 
rous passengers who were in the Winterton. There were on 
this part of the wreck fivp ladies ; two Misses B-~— d. Miss 
L-— — > Miss B— — — , and Mrs. B— — — . There were 
also several female attendants, and soldier’s wives. None of 
those who had the good fortune to be on the ]^op were drown- 
ed, excepting one of the soldiers, who, when approaching the 
land, leapt into the sea to swim to it. But, having loaded him- 
self with money before leaving the wreck, he sunk, ’^mn ite 
weight. ' • 
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in the morning to have greatly deepened. Tliere 
was not, I believe, throughout the night a dry 
spot to stand on, and having no means of rest- 
ing, and the water gaining fast on them, so as to 
be more than middle deep, several, I have been in- 
formed, were in imminent hazard of sinking in the 
water, under the pressure of extreme fatigue, ag- 
gravated by the lengthened want which had been 
now experienced, of any kind of nourishment. 
In this state their situation in the morning of 
Wednesday was still full of danger. They were 
about fo^^r miles from land, the raft becoming 
progressively deeper, and a number oHlangerous 
rocks lying in their wa^yVHappily, hoyvever, 
both the wind and tide came to their relief ; and, 
aided by the unceasing use of the pieces of Vood 
which served ‘as paddles, they at length reached 
the shore about two o’clock in the afternoon, ex- 
hausted almost to the last extremity. If any of 
the innumerable difficulties to which they were 
exposed had operated to retard their progress a 
few hours longer, it is probable that several of 
them must have perished. But providentially 
their course was quicke-ned from the morning, 
in a way that could hardly *have been hoged for. 

The circumstances which atteniied the pro- 
gress of the Officers 'vyere still more perilou^, as 
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will be seen by the following account taken from 
Mr. Dale’s Narrative. “ Previously to our quit- 
“ ting the wreck, we had lashed to our catamaran 
“ some staves, &c. to serve as paddles, but as we 
“ were upset by every surf that broke over us, 
“ we lost most part of them ; sometimes, indeed, 
“ we were so scattered, that it was sometime be- 
‘‘ fore we could join again ; the first that could 
“ get on the raft calling to the rest, and before 
“ we could well breathe, the same thing would 
“ happen again. I lost my . hat and shoes this 
“ way, an^was near drowning often. J had got 
“ on a jac^t lined with flannel, which incumber- 
“ ed ipe so much in swimming, that I attempted 
“ frequently to disengage myself of it, but it 
“ stu*ck too close j and sometimes when I had 
“ got it half pfli a sea would go over us, and catch 
“ me in a manner in irons, so that I was compel- 
“ led to keep it on. About midnight, as the sea 
“ breeze had abated, the water bedame smooth ; 
“ we imagined we saw lights, and, thinking it 
“ might be the yawl, hailed with all our strength 
“ for sometime, but had no answer. Being quite 
" worn out with fatigue, sleep insensibly stole 
upon jis, in so much that we could, not sit up- 
“ right ; and. as the slightest nod was sufficient 
“ to^upset the raft, we lo^t all but one paddle ; 
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“ so that the land-wind had full power upon us, 

“ and had drifted us out to sea, before day-light, 

“ to our grief. However, as it was no time to 

" despair, we paddled with all our force till we 

“ got again sight of the land, by which time the 

“ sea-breeze, and the surf together, helped us on. 

“ But we were so exhausted, that we were oblig- 

“ ed to take it by turns — to give 100 strokes of 

“ the paddle, and then rest. At length we got 

“ within about a mile, and could not work any 

“ more ; but as we were in shallow water, we got 

“ off, and dragged the raft towards,; the shore, 

“ over a bed of beautiful red and wiiite coral, 

“ amusing enough to the eye, but which qjjt our ^ 

• * 

“ feet to pieces. Finally, about 3 P.M. we reaeh- 
“ ed terra firma, almost dead with the heat and 
“fatigue 5 bilt thankful, after being about 19 
“ hours in the water, for our great escape. 

“ As soon as we landed, we walked along the 
“ beach, in search of whoever might have had the 
“ good fortune to be saved, and in the way found 
“ the shore strewed with various things from the, 
“ ship, of which none were more acceptable than 
“ a number of dead duCks and fowls. Of these, 

“ we collected a quantity, in case we shqpld have 
“ any chance of getting them cooked. By the 
“ way we met with one of the soldiers, whq,misr 
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“ took us for people of the island, of whom he had 
“ not then seen any, and asked ijs the piice of 
“ our poultry*. We must have been strangely 
“ altered, to cause such a mistake. About three 
“ miles from where we landed, we found the 
“ poop, and the people who had gone on shore 
“ on it, and the ladies in a sort of cavern in the 
" rocks drying theii’ clothes ; the sight of what 
“ we had got was very agreeable to them, and 
we began to get ready for a meal ; but we were 
sadly dislTcssed for water. We were search- 
“ ing for it in all directions j when four of the 
“ natives, armed wdth spears, joined us in a 
“ friendly way, and incpiired for tlie Ca])tain, 
“ saying 'that the King of Baba wanted him ; 
** and that when he went to liim, the King would 
“ give water and whatever else was wanted. As 
“ I was the senior officer there, the people di- 
“ rected them' to me, and they desired I would 
“ accompany them. Accordingly, without wait- 
“ ing to partake of our dry morsel, I set out with 
“ them and two or three of our own people, and 

* Some of our soldiers and sailors had considerable sums of 
money. The amount of public treasure in the Winterton was 
near 400,000 dollars ; and when the ship was entirely given 
up, any one who^chose it might take as much as they could ; 
but the weight made this hazardous. — E d. 
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*< a weary march we liad, part of the way. over 
“ sharp coral rocks. About sunset, we reached 
“ a little fishing village of three or four huts, but 
“ no king was there. However, we had the 
“ satisfaction of finding Mrs. Cullen and her 
“ youngest daughter, with some more of the 
“ people who had just come on shore, and this 
“ most likely was what the natives meant, though 
“ we did not comprehend them. Here we found 
“ a trade going on ; the natives were selling wa- 
“ ter to our people at the rate of about a quart, 
“ and that very bad, for a dollar. I got a little 
“ honey and some water mi.xed for a knife, and 
“ made a most refreshing meal. By dintpfiilioney 
“ and persuasion, we got a hut for Mrs. Cullen to 
“ sleep in j she, poor lady, was in great afflic- 
“ tion for the loss of her eldest daughter, an 
“ amiable girl, but bore it. with much fortitude, 
“ expressing her thankfulness to God that one 
“ was spared to her. The next day, the boat- 
“ swain made a purchase of a bullock, which he 
“ got for his call, and this feasted us w^ll. This 
“ day, I found a box of ladies shoes, and a chest 
“ of claret that had drifted ashore, both very ac- 
“ ceptable, and after supplying my owi! party, 
" got a canoe and one of our people to take the 
“ remainder to those* I had le^. He retutned 
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“ the next day, and brought word that they had 
“ abundance of every thing, and begged we 
" would join them. With great difficulty we pro- 
“ cured a canoe for Mrs. Cullen, for she never 
“ could have walked in the state she was in, and 
" the rest of us joined them. Returning over 
“ the coral rocks, I thought I should have died ; 
“ being without shoes, my feet were cut to 
** pieces. When 1 arrived, I found the place 
“ was like a fair, every sort of thing was there. 
“ Chests of wine of all sorts, porter, ale, cyder, 
“ beer, beef, pork, flour, bales of clotli, shoes, 
“ boots, stockings, in short, every thing : And 
“ Mr.' W.ilton, the 4th mate, had. very properly 
“ taken the management of all, to see that no- 
“ thing should be wasted. As the yawl had not 
“joined us, I continued of course the senior offi- 
“ cer,and with the assistance of the other officers, 
“ got the people into some order, who, to do them 
“ justice, behaved well. A watch was kept at 
“ night over the stores, and whenever any thing 
“ was discovered on the beach, a party was sent 
“ to bring it into the public stock. 

“ On Saturday tliQ 25th, I assembled those 
“ who trere with me, and informed them of my 
“ intention (tt’ beginning our journey the next 
“ day, that they might supply themselves accwd- 
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“ ingly. I recommended also to them to be- 
“ have with order and propriety, especially in 
“ their conduct towards the natives, upon whom 
“ we were now dependent, and must rely for 
“ our subsistence ; and pointed out as well as I 
“ was able, the bad consequences that would most 
“ probably ensue, were they to act otherwise. 
“ My harangue was cheered.. We left the place 
“ on Sunday the 26th, on our intended journey. 
Our party consisted at first of 70 or 80 people, 
amongst whom were seven of the ladies, most 
“ of the passengers, and the officers of the ship. 
“ Distressed as we were, it was impossible to re- 

“ frain from laughing to see the appearance we . 

• • 

“ made ; it would have formed a good subject 
“ for a sketch-book. Delicate ladies in great 
“ wide men’s* shoes, their dress something non- 
“ descript, neither perfect man’s nor woman’s, 
“ and each with a small piece of cloth rolled up 
“ at the back like a trooper’s cloak, which served 
“ them to lie on. The gentlemen all cropped, 
“ both hair and coats, loaded with provision and 
“ bottles. My part of the luggage wag a keg 
“ of five gallons, which’contained water, and was' 
slung and carried upon a pole, besides my 
“ own cargo of private stock. I used frequently 
“ to drop behind to Purvey tffe motley gfoup. 
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“We had no guide, but that was not material, 
“ for we kept close to the sea ; by that means, 
“ it is true, the distance was increased, but then 
“ w^e had the advantage of the sea breeze, that 
“ cooled us delightfully. Our time of travelling 
“ was from day-light, or before, (for we had then 
“ moon-light,) when we set out, and walked till 
“ the sun began to get hot. The first shady place 
“ that presented, served- us for a retreat during 
“ the day, and before we marched again, we took 
“ a slight repast, such as our scanty stores af- 
“ forded. 

“ August 2Sth, intending to make a long 
“ morning’s mai'cli, we set off before day-light. 
“ Our way lay round a rocky point that project- 
“ ed into the sea. We were about half way' 
“ round, when we were saluted with a sudden 
“ shower of great stones, and pieces of rock, 
“ which fell thick, and hurt many of usj so that 
“ we were obliged to wade out into the sea as 
“ far as we could to avoid them. We c^uld 
“ hear voices, but saw no one, (it b^g' still 
“ dark,) and whenever w'e attempted to move on 
“ the stones came thicker. Concluding that it 
“ was for^fhe sake of plunder, that we were thus 
“ assailed, sonSe of the party went with ^rae dol- 
“ lar® and knivesi to discover, and if possible ta 
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pacify the assailants. They could only see 
“ two persons, but no doubt there were many 
“ more. It was near to where we had slept 
“ that night, and they must have been collecting 
“ in force. After giving them about 40 dollars, 
“ we were allowed to proceed. The supply of 
“ water which we had carried with us had failed 
“ us, and we were obliged to put up with what 
“ we could get by digging holes in the sand, 
“ though what was got in that way was quite 
“ brackish. We this day discovered a pole set up 
“ with apiece of paper, on which was wrote, ‘Turn 
“ to the left, and you will find a small well of 
“ good water.’ This had been done by sqme of 
“our party who had separated ; for the poor 
“ ladies, not being able to travel fast, protracted 
“ the time very much, and many of the men had 
“ left us, being in want of provisions. This was 
“ a pleasing circumstance to us, and, following 
“ our directions, we found the well in the mid- 
“ die gf a nice shady spot of grass : Here we 
“ stopt for that day, and almost drank the well 

“ dry : It was one of the pleasantest spots«I saw 

• 

“ on the island j there w^re plenty of trees, 
“ which afforded a fine retreat from the «in, and 
“ such a haunt for the birds, that ifthe well was 
“ left for a minute, thby would 'surround it* in 
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greal .numbers. Our hopes were somewhat 
‘‘ raised to-day, by meeting a native who had 
“ come from St. Augustine’s Bay, and contident- 
** ly affirmed, as we understood, that the King 
George, Company’s Ship, that sailed from Eng- 
land with us, was there. The ladies in a mo- 
ment forgot their troubles, but I certainly did 
‘‘ not give it much credit, however I might 
countenance the report for obvious reasons. 

‘‘ Most probably w^e had misconceived the man, 

‘‘ for it proved quite unfounded : However, we 
‘‘ got a fine large conger eel from his canoe, 

** which afforded us a hearty meal. * 

^ There being here a chasm in Mr. Dale’s narrative, I shall 
supply it from the MS. referred to in the preface. 

On Wednesday the 29th, they continued their journey by 
day-light. Their apprehensions of being in want of water 
and other provisions, were this day in a great measure remov- 
ed, by several of the natives having brought supplies of water 
and sweet potatoes ; and in the course of the day, they had 
an opportunity of buying a bullock. In the evening, when 
they were ready to proceed through an extensive wood, the 
natives came round them, and begged of them to remain 
where they were all nigb% explaining as well as they could, 
that the way Uiey proposed going.by would be impassable. 
There being no alternative, they submitted ; but not without 
fear of a renewed attack, a^fear the more confirmed, by several 
of the party having been that day robbed while on the route. * 
They set a strpng watch in the night, which, however, they 
passed without molestation. 

At sun-rise next ' morning, (3bth,) a native presented him- ' 
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“ The last day of our journey, (Saturday, 
“ Sept. Jst,) we were met by some of our own 
“ people a few miles from the king’s, and were 
very happy to hear the accounts they gave of 
“ his disposition towards us. In the evening we 
“ arrived at Tullear, having first to wade the 
“ river, near the banks of which it lies, and were 
“ directed to the king, whom we found in the 
“ midst of his principal attendants, armed with 
“ musqucts and spears, sitting on mats, under 
“ the shade of some large tamarind trees. His 
“ reception of us was such as I shall never for- 
“ get. He embraced me with much afiection } I 
“ ofiered him a present, (it was all we had some 
“ trinket or other,) which he declined accepting, 
“ and directed his interpreter to tell me, how 
" sorry he was for our misfortunes, and also. 


self, who they understood had been sent by the king as dieir 
conductor. He guided them through the wood, which they 
found that they could not have passed without such aid. 
They afterwards returned again to the beach ; and having to 
pass over a number of sharp rock^ the feet of some of the 
party were so much hurt that they had great difficulty in 
getting on. * . 

Friday, Slit. They again left the sea-coast, and strude off 
into the country. Their guide killed a bullock fjjrithem, at 
the desire probably of the king ; and they wyce forced to halt 
this evening earlier than usual, several hiding become greatly 
fatigued. * • 
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“ that lie could not think of taking any thing 
“ from us, but that he would .be happy to give 
“ us any thing he had j that the king of Baba 
“ and king George were one brother, and as 
“ such, he should afford us every protection in 
“ his power. After a little conversation, he told 
“ me he had ordered a bullock for us, and that 
“ huts should be erected as soon as possible, for 
“ us to live in. We then retired for that night, 
“ and partook of a good meal, which our com- 
“ panions had been preparing for us. 

“ We were eight days coming from the wreck, 
“ though many of the men did it in half the 
“ time. I should imagine the distance could not 
“ be under 100 miles, from what I reckoned. 
“We commonly set out at day-light in the morn- 
“ ing, which might bebetween five andsix o’clock, 
“ and walked till about nine, as we judged by 
“ the sun; and again from four, till seven or eight 
“ in the evening ; now, if we went at the rate of 
“ two or two and a-half miles an hour, that would 
“ be frpm 12 to 15 inilesa-day, and comes pretty 
“ near my estimate. The real distance may not 
“ be two-thirds of that, but we had to follow the 
“ winflhigs of the shore, sometimes in doubling 
“ a head land, . at others, taking the sweep of a . 
“ deep bay. The whole extent of the coast 
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" from the wreck, was* bounded by a frightful 
“ reef of rocks, which sometimes was at the dis- 
“ tance of only two miles, but generally more 
• “ from land ; on which the sea beat with prodi- 
“ gious violence. 

“ In a day or two we got provided with huts, 
“ for which we were made to pay two dollars 
“ each. This was not the intention of the king, 
“ but the great men who had the orders to see 
“ them made, thought it a fit occasion to extort 
“ from us ; some of them were sad grasping fel- 
“ lows. As we were now dependent on the 
“ bounty of the king, and uncertain but it might 
“ be withdrawn, it behoved every one to hus- 
“ band, to the greatest advantage, the little 
“ means he possessed, in case of emergency, and 
“ to that purpcise we formed a mess, which con- 
“ sisted of the seven ladies, the officers of the 
“ ship, and most of the principal cabirr passen- 
“ gers, (leaving the people to act as they chose,) 
“ and collected all our little money together, of 
which I was appointed piyser till Mr. Spens 
“ joined us. We took it in turns to be c^erer 
“ and cook for the day : *the king, for a time, 
“ allowed about a bullock each day, (^wt is, 
“ while I was there,) but said he could not sup- 
“ ply us with other smaller article, .such as rioe, 
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“ milk, sweet potatoes, ‘^ec. These we bought 
“ ourselves. The ladies had generally for break. 
“ fast, boiled milk and rice, or sweet potatoes ; 

" and a mess of beef and other things for din- 
“ ner ; and the cook of the day always served 
“ them first, and had the honour to dine with 
“ them.” 

I shall now resume the account of our pro- 
ceedings on that part of the wreck which was 
destined to experience much the largest share 
of protracted suffering. The canoes I men- 
tioned above, having come alongside at the time 
of high water, when the tide was turning, we 
lost, during the suspension of our employments, 
considerable space, and were again carried far- 
ther out to sea j but this w’as not very material, 
as, on the next flowing of the tide, as we had be- 
fore done, we pretty much recovered our dis- 
tance. The proceedings! speak of were onThurs- 
day 23d August. The wine found the day before 
was then all expended; and we searched in vain, 
when the depth of water allowed, for anew supply. 
On Friday 24th, none of the hoped-for canoes 
making their appearance, and our distresses every 
night and day increasing in fearful ratio, some of 
the people tried to make a sort of small rafts, by 
ttiaring off pieces of wood from the main jrafl ; 
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but the materials were miserably scanty, and 
there were no tools, so that none had the least 
chance at such work but the most dexterous and 
•experienced. Some, however, did succeed, and 
committed themselves to the waves, to go a dis- 
tance of some miles, on what no one but a very 
■good swimmer would, in cool blood, venture a- 
cross the Thames*. In the forenoon of this day we 
laid hold of a barrel of salt butter, which was float- 
ing past our raft, to which we occasionally resort- 
ed ; but I doubt if the use of it was on the whole 
beneficial. Parched as our mouths were to an ex- 
treme degree, from the want of liquid, we deriv- 
ed at least some temporary relief irom the s«ck- 

* I do not now very distinctly remember the circumstance, 
but I am pretty confident that it was on one of those frail rafts, 
consisting, in fact, bf one or two cross sticks, that one of tlie 
sailors (from family or personal attachment) placed the Hon. 

Mr. A , and Mr. H. R— — , brothers of Lord D ; 

and, holding the raft with one hand, and swimming with the 
other, pushed them to the shore. 

Mr. De Souza, a Portuguese gentleman, going to India, 
whose name will be often mentioned in Mr. Dale’s subsequent 
narrative, tried his skill, I recollect, at raft-making, some old 
box being the subject of it ; but he*had not gone far before 
it was overturned, and he glad to find his way back. Mr. De 
S. had considerable faith in dipping in the sea, as something of 
a substitute for internal liquid, *and f believe he derived bene- 
fit from it^ Whatever effect is produced, is, of coufte, deriv- 
ed from absorption. 
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ing of lead, keeping occasionally a piece in our 
mouths for that purpose. We were also, either 
on this or the following day, reduced to the dire 
necessity of drinking salt water in its most loath- 
some shape*. To-day one of the people having 
swam towards a cask that was floating at a little 
distance, sunk, and rose no more. In the even- 
ing, the wind becoming more fav'ourable than it 
had been, we exerted the little remaining strength 
we had, in the use ol' our sails, if so they could 
be called, and paddles ; but the hope proved de- 
lusive, the wind in about an hour shifted, and we 
once more retrograded. 

Saturday 25. — It had now become obvious, 
that there was a certain point of advancement to 
which the raft could go, and that it could go no 
farther, owing to the reef that lay in our way. 
A gleam of hope, however, yet shone on us this 
morning, on its being suggested by some one of 
our suffering party, that it might be possible, at 
low water, to walk on shore. The idea was 
caught at with the eagerness of the drowning 

* I think that it was on this day that a small chest of me- 
dicines was found in one of the places under our raft, and 
getting liold of one of the phials, I swallowed the whole, or 
the greatest p^rt of the contents, without in the least knowing 
what they were, but they did me no faann. 
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man catching a straw ; and about seven o’clock 
we prepared for the expedition. We threw off 
most of our clothes, and went two together, those 
in advance, keeping the distance, so as to be 
heard by those who followed. I don’t believe 
that we had gone half a mile, when we found the 
water so fast deepening, that it was impossible to 
proceed without swimming, and flying, in our 
state, would have been to the full as easy. The 
tide was by this time just about flowing, which 
left no alternative, to preserve the little life that 
was now remaining to us, but a speedy retreat to 
our raft, under the aggravated fatigue that this 
effort had produced*. On the night the ship , 
went to pieces, a hog happened to be v’ashed on 
this part of the wreck. At the time I got on the 
raft, it was rtfnning about, occasioning much an- 
noyance,, and there was a wish to throw it into 
the sea. I believe I was instrumental, acting 
probably from no very defined feelirtg, in saving 
it from a ‘watery grave, and reserving it for a 
more useful purpose. Though our hopes had 

* On returning, we found a poor fellow whose le^had been 
fractured, and who was of course^unable to accompany us, on 
the brink of the raft, where he had crawled, in the intention 
of throwing himself into the sea. He afterwards /Jot on shore, 

but I do not now recollect what became of*him— I think he 

% 

died. 
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been, day after day, disappointed of getting on 
shore, this was always kept as a sort of security 
against the last extremity. This last extremity 
had now come, and as death appeared rapidly 
advancing in the most terrible shape, it was 
agreed now to avail ourselves of the final resource, 
by killing the hog. The poor animal, having 
been many days without meat or drink, must 
have been much emaciated, but the supply that 
it afforded was, in all likelihood, the means of sav- 
ing the lives of many of us. The part of the 
meat, I think, that we chiefly ate, was the liver ; 
but, fearful of the meat increasing our desire of 
drink,- we ate little of it. The blood, however, 
was measured with scrupulous exactness, and 
gave perhaps what was equal to about half a 
small tea cupful to each person*. So admir- 
able was the conduct of the people, to whom 
my memory yet recurs with feelings of attach- 

* I think Mr. De Souza was the only one wHbse stomach 
revolted at the blood in such a way, that he could not take it, 
and he gave me his share a kindness which, if he ever hap- 
pens to see this, 1 beg he will be assured I yet gratefully think 
of. I am not sure, if I were arraigned tn foro conscientice^ for 
availing myself of this gift, dhat I would be altogether acqutt- 
ed. But <I ^dare say, at the time, my scruples were not tena- 
cious. I was thfn the only passenger besides Mr. De S. on 
the raft. ^ 
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ment, that, thougli we had tlien before us every 
prospect of being starved to death, no violence 
was used ; and, so far as my recollection goes, the 
allowance was distributed with as much regu- 
larity as the stated rations on ship-board could 
have been*. Excepting the nauseous liquid 

* Any one who has been induced to peruse this Narrative, 
must, 1 think, have been struck with the frequent recurrence 
of circumstances very similar to this, reflecting surely much 
credit on the national character. It must be kept in view, 
that, at the time I refer to, all authority had ceased ; all were 
pretty near on equality, and left to the operation of their own 
principles of action. In such scenes as we weot through, 
many irregularities were unavoidable ; but they were far few- 
er than might have been expected ; and the general -qonduct 
of the sailors and soldiers was in the greatest degree praise- 
worthy. This recalls forcibly to mind the excellent parallel 
drawn in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, (particular- 
ly the former,) tietwcen the conduct of the crews of the 
English frigate the Alceste, and the French ship La Meduse, 
in the time of shipwreck; and appears to add no small 
strength to the grounds on which the judicious opinions there 
expressed rest. These two periodical publications are apt to 
differ from each other ; but, on this point of high national 
feeling, it may be said they are 

•^Arcades arribo 

Et cantarc pares, et respondifc paratu 

* • ^ 

In looking for a moment to t)^e probable causes of this very 
perceptible difference of national cbaracter, 1 think there can- 
not be much hesitation in ascribing it greatly to tjjeasuperior 
advantages of education enjoyed by the lowq^ classes of this 
kingdom compared with any other coui^ry. The great^^ de- 
fect in this respect, is said td be now happily in a stale of 
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above-mentioned, this was the first we had par- 
taken of for two days, the interval since the re- 


progressive amendment inFrance>under the system of eiiseigne^ 
meni inuLueU which has been here introduced with such signal 
success by Bell and Lancaster. Much sanguine hope may, I 
think, be indulged, of a gradual change in the French cha- 
racter, if this system is pursued on a right principle. If not, the 
evil will be increased. If the scriptures are made the basis and 
main object of instruction, it is impossible to calculate the ef- 
fect this may in time have in raising the tone of moral think- 
ing among the people of France, to whom they have been 
Siitherto almost a dead letter. But if the aim is merely to im- 
part a knowledge of reading, without caring how that know- 
ledge is directed, it is only multiplying the sources of deadly 
poison, and putting into more hands those infidel writers 
who have already exercised such fatal influence in many coun- 
tries, and in none so decisively as France. This is a subject 
that might exhaust many pages ; but I shall only add, that 
we shall do well to look a little closely at home, as tkere are 
many parts of this kingdom still grievously destitute of the 
means of instruction, and many where there are the forms, 
but glaring defects in the administration of them. How 
incumbent it is on the higher classes of society especially, 
to direct strenuously their attention to this object, as one 
of vital importance to the best interests of their country. It 
is by encouraging seminaries of education to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent, on rightly constituted principles, that the only 
effectual antidote can be applied to the evils that are working 
their way like a gangrepe. It is indeed a strange delu- 
sion, that, beholding as we do, the active nature of the 
artifices employed by tl^ blasphemous gang that have so 
w idely extended their ramifications in this, as in other coun- 
tries, we do not see also the most e^ectual remedy that the 
deeply rooted evil admits of : By other means, we may lop the 
bratiches ; but the remedy in question strikes at the root. 
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maining portion of wine had been distributed ; 
and it was the last it was possible for us to ob- 
tain where we then were. Our necessities had 
become very great. Happily the raft was so 
much raised above the level of the water, that the 
sea did not wash over us, and, from its extent 
we had room to lie dowm : but we had no kind 
of shelter j and the cold of night, combined 
W'ith the heat of a burning sun in the day, ope- 
rating on our exhausted frames, had so benumb- 
ed some of us, that we could hai'dly move. So 
far as I can now retrace my sensations at that 
trying time, the acute feelings of hunger or thirst 
had much abated, in proportion probaj)!/ as the * 
tone of the stomach and system had become re- 
laxed, and as the vital powers began to sink ; and 
it was more a gradual wasting of strength than 
acute suffering that I at that stage experienced : 
but my strength was upheld in a degree, and to 
an extent that I could never have anticipated, 
considering my ill-established health at the time 
our severe troubles began* The Saturday fore- 
noon passed away without any improvement in 
our situation, or particular occurrence. I be- 
lieve now we had left the raft to its*f8,te, and 
were drifted about at the merc^ of the wind and 
tide. All this time we knew nothing of aly of 
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our shipmates who had reached the shore, whe- 
ther they had been well or ill received; whether 
they were dead or alive, or what had become of 
them. We had no idea who, or who had not, 
escaped from the general catastrophe; all which, 
of course, much aggravated our sad suspense. 
On the evening of this day a slight shower of 
rain fell, the first we had experienced. The best 
means were used to obtain all that was procur- 
able ; but the quantity that fell was trifling, and 
availed us little. In the course of the follow- 
ing night one of our people died. If God had 
not in mercy sent us relief, the fate of our de- 
ceased companion in misfortune, must have been 
soon that of many others. 

On Sunday 26th, about eight o’clock in the 
morning, w'hile anxiously looking round as usu- 
al, we saw with difficulty under the horizon, se- 
veral canoes, to the number of four or five, that 
seemed to be coming from the shore. We had 
been so often deceived in our expectations, that 
the feeling of hope kad much ceased to influ- 
ence US, and we durst not at first allow ourselves 
to think that the canod^Marere approaching to- 
wards u§. Our fe^ul mrjiety increased as they 
drew nearer : but in vain would I seek words to 
desefibe the emotions of joy that we expeiienced 
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when we saw, from the course they were steer- 
ing, that we were the object in their view ; and 
that they were the messengers destined to effect 
our deliverance from the very jaws of the ter- 
rible death that threatened us. I trust that none 
of ray readers will ever be in a situation to expe- 
rience the like sensations, gratifying at the mo- 
ment as they were. The total number on the 
raft was not more than between thirty and forty. 
I do not now remember the exact number of 
canoes, but they were sufficient to carry us all 
on shore j and we had the delightful feeling, 
which for the moment banished every sorrow, of 
putting our foot once more on dry land. ‘Before* 
we had walked far along the beach, we met se- 
veral of the, natives carrying water, for which 
they demanded a dollar for about as much as one 
could drink ; but, had they demanded thousands, 
they would have been given, if thousands could 
have been had. In my early notes, I find it 
truly stated, " that was not a time for delay ; 
“ they who had money Assisted them who had 
“ none, in procuring, the pleasantest 'draught 
“ they ever drank in their lives.” 


I shall not fatigueihe attention, l)5^*recapitu- 
' lating the series of perils and,^ifficulties tliat we 
had been experiencing through the preceding 
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week : but as we had been in fact, during the 
wJiole of that time, manifestly standing on the 
contiiics of eternity, some observations irresist- 
ibly occur on a subject of such vast moment. It 
is remarked in that interesting little work, called 
the “ Retrospect,” the excellent author of which 
had encountered danger in many varied shapes: 
“ That, in the heat of battle, it is not only pos- 
“ sible, but easy to forget death, and cease to 
“ shrink ; but in the cool and protracted hours 
“ of a shipwreck, where there is- often nothing 
" to engage the mind but the recollection of 
“ tried and unsuccessful labours, and the sight 
“ of unavoidable and increasing harbingers of 
“ destruction, it is not easy nor possible to for- 
get ourselves or a futuj’e state.” If asked 
whether, in the ordeal that we passed through, 
this was realized in our case, I should feel some 
difficulty in answering the question. It is an 
observation, I think, contained in o|ie of the 
maxims of Rocliefbucault, that “ most men die 
merely because they'^^cannot help it,” which is 
perhaps as much as can be expected in those who 
have not the realizing views of futurity that Chris- 
tianity alone can give. There was, throughout 
our sufferings,’ much firmness, and a sort of quies- 
cent^resignation generally, I think, shown j but, 
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so far as I can now recall to mind my own feel- 
ing, or what appeared to be the feeling of 
others, I much doubt if many extended their 
thoughts much beyond that “ valley of death” 
in which they were about entering. I remem- 
her one of the officers of the ship, (who after- 
wards died at Mozambique,) gaily saying, in 
the forenoon of the day on which the ship went 
to pieces, that “ he had thought of tlcath for 
“ five minutes the night before, and was then 

ready.” I may now say, happy are those 
who are so, provided it is a readiness such as 
the Scripture, in terms not to be misunderstood, 
expressly requires : If it is any thing different 
from that, the foundation is indeed a desperate 
one. Few tljink what eternity is ; and still 
fewer how little they are fitted for it ; It is a 
subject that must, in a very’ few years, be 
brought home to every soul that lives j yet it 
is what noHmany can, in its vast bearings, now 
calmly face*. 

After landing, we were conducted to the huts 
where Mrs.C-^— had been accommodated when 
she reached land. We fell’in with some of our 

* There are some excellent observations on this subject in 
“ Orton on Eternity,” a littk book thaf contains mnc|| in 
small space. 



sailors who had remained behind, after the main 
body had moved on towards the royal residence. 
They gave us some of the wine which they had 
found on the beach, and which greatly revived 
us; but it was a dangerous temptation,' and, 
weak as our poor fellows were, very little had a 
powerful effect, so that several of them became 
intoxicated. We met with one of the passen- 
gers who had also remained. Mr. C and he, 

Mr. De Souza and I, thought it better to with- 
draw to the shade of a neighbouring tree. Mr. 

C had been saved on the poop ; and we had 

many questions to ask of him, many inquiries to 
make, and doubts to solve. We learned the 
movement which had taken place that day from 
thence; and liappy was it that. the party had 
gone at that time. We were informed that eve- 
ry means had been used by bribery and entreaty 
to induce the natives to go off to our assistance, 
but without effect. They had piiibably been 
afraid of our force becoming too strong, for the 
very day that the party proceeded on their jour- 
ney, the canoes came to our rescue of their own 
accord. We may, therefore, justly consider this 
as none'of the least of the many providential de- 
liverances we Ijad met wth. We had not been 
long under the tree, when we were accosted by 
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an old man, who, by signs, insisted on our coming 
with him to his hut, where we experienced a most 
kind reception. He gave us the best things he 
’had to eat and drink, consisting, 1 think, chieHy 
of milk and honey ; and at night, he prepared 
with a sail-cloth, a sort of tent for us to sleep in. 

As it became necessary to make preparations 
to follow the others who had gone to the king’s 
residence, we set off' next morning to the place 
where the greatest part of the provisions had 
been cast on shore, to provide ourselves with the 
requisite supply for the journey. This place, 
which was about eight or nine miles to the north 
of where we had landed, we reached in the fore- 
noon, and found the beach there covered, as 
described by Mr. Dale, wu'th fragments of the 
wreck, dead animals, and almost every thing the 
imagination could think of. Though much 
wine, and other portable articles had been car- 
ried off, yet much still remained ; and we had 
no difficulty in providing the slender stock we 
required, consisting of two "br three bottles of 
wine and spirits, some saltprovisions, and cKeese.. 
We got a good fire lighted, and passed this 
night very comfortably among some bushes. 

On Tuesday the 9,2,th, having arranged our 

• * 

store, we proceeded, on our return, to the hut 
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of* our old acquaintance ; but, as it was high wa- 
ter, we were obliged, in our route, to climb over 
very high sharp rocks, which, from the excessive 
heat, and the load we carried, greatly fatigued 
us. I had in the wreck lost my shoes, and the 
pair I picked up not fitting properly, I was sore- 
ly crippled. I have not noted, and I don’t re- 
collect, what reception we had that night from 
the old man, on our arrival, or if we saw him ; 
but next morning, when we went to him, assur- 
ing ourselves of a friend’s welcome, we found, 
as friends are sometimes apt to do, he had quite 
changed, and received us so very repulsively, 
that wo saw there was no more good to be had 
in that quarter, and that a prompt departure was 
our best course. As we had no medium of mu- 
tual explanation, we had no means of knowing 
exactly what led to this ; but though I have no 
sufficient proof of the fact, I am not sure but 
oiir aged friend had some share in the disaster 
that befel us the following day. Having set 
out on our journey* late in the day.of the 29th, 
.we proceeded along thp beach several miles*, till 
we came to a place* where a number of fisher- 


, * As we went along the beach, we saw some of the dead 
bodies that had been washed on shore ; but it was impossi- 
ble to stop to perform the duties of interment. 
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men had kindled their fires. As it was late, we 
decided to stop there, in which resolution we 
were confirmed on meeting with a relative of 
• our old acquaintance, who had also shewn us 
kindness, and whom, I think, we did not see 
after the first day. He now received us very 
well : he gave us some potatoes, and we slept 
all night by his fire. 

Next morning (Thursday SotJi), we used our 
endeavour to get a canoe to assist us in our 
route ; but having failed, we hired two men 
who undertook to be our conductors. This ne- 
gociation had retarded somewhat our departure ■, 
and after going a short way over some very rug- 
ged rocks, we found it was time for breakfast, 
which consisted of a small bit of cheese, and 
some rum. The. fare was scanty enough ; but 
we pushed on quite in good spirits, anticipating 
a happy termination of our journey. Before we 
had gone very far, our guides stopt, and as they 
were lagging a considerable way behind, we sat 
down to rest till they cams up. But we were 
not a little surprised and alarmed, when we saw 
them pushing on towards us, in company with 
seven other natives, whom we hath Inet a 
little before ; and still more so when they be- 
gan to seize our provisions. Three, weak ind 
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unarmed, had no chance against such odds; 
and, besides nearly all our provisions, they took 
from Mr. De Souza more than 100 guineas, 
which he had managed to rescue from the 
wreck, and which we looked to as a mine of 
wealth. But it was found here, as in other 
cases, that “ riches take to themselves wings 
“ and flee away.” Our situation now was for- 
lorn enough. We had only left a small morsel 
of cheese, in a barren country ; strangers to the 
language and customs of the natives ; not sure 
of our road ; and far from any place where we 
could hope for the least supply of water, or any 
other necessary of life. Such proofs, too, of un- 
kindness and outrageous dishonesty in the out- 
set, did not lead us to augur very favourably of 
the future. Whether this was a plot in which 
our early acquaintance had a hand, or whether 
it was a sudden impulse, without premeditation, 
is a question which never can be solved, and 
which we must leave where we find it. We had 
now no alternative, but to push on as fast as we 
could> taking the chance of future contingen- 
cies. We had not gope very far when we came up 
with a party, consisting of eight or nine of our 
sailors, who'were resting ; but as they had bare- 
ly £nough of provisions for themselves, we mere- 
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ly lialted a few minutes, and proceeded. About 
three o’clock we sat down to eat the little we 
had, consisting of two small unripe bananas •, 
•and the bit of cheese which had escaped our 
plunderers. The whole was little more than a 
mouthful to each, and was unaided by any kind 
of liquid. Pursuing our way, in the evening, 
towards sunset, we saw a canoe out at sea, and 
the people in it, descrying us, called to us to 
stop, which we did. On their reaching the land, 
we found that there were in it three men, who 
pulled their canoe on the beach, and, having 
kindled a fire, made us sit down by them. They 
gave us plenty of beef and broth, which yevlved 
us greatly, as we had scarcely tasted meat or 
drink that day. We were not, however, long 
allowed to enjoy our meal quietly. They first 
began to ask our neck-handkerchiefs j and then 
proceeded to demand money. They took from 
me some guineas that I had in one of the pock- 
ets of my breeches j and were going to, lighten 
me of my watch and seals which I had in the 

* The banana and plantain afe much the same ; but tlie 
former of a smaller size. We obtained those we n<jw had 
by begging from some native women whom we nJlBt. We 
more than once experienced that superior kindfiess of the fe- 
male disposition, which the laipented Part so well descril|^s 
m his Travels, 

I . • 
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othei’, wlieti I put my hand hastily into my 
pocket, and pulled out, at hazard, one of the 
seals, which 1 gave, and they did not search 
farther*. My fellow-travellers had lost all theii' 
wealth in the early part of the day. The head- 
man of tlie party being able, to talk a little Eiig- 
lish, we collected from him that they had come 
from St. Augustine’s Bay ; that the yawl had 
been there, and that it had returned to the 
wreck, where he was -going. Notwithstanding 
what had passed, he urged much our remaining 
all night, and proceeding with them next day. 
But we suspected that the stripping us of our 
clotlie^ was the next object of depredation in 
view, and we had no wish to continue in such 
company ; but thought it prudent to remain 
quiet till we saw whether the party of sailors 
whom we passed in the morning came up. To 
our great joy, they in less than an hour made 
their appearance j and we took the opportunity 
« 

* The sea- water had made the watch useless ; but I prized 
it as the gift of one now no more, from whom I received 
early kindness. The seal was the parting gift of a school 
companion. After we l^ad reached the kingfs residence^ the 
man v*l^o robbed me looked into the hut where I was lying 
very ill, and soon disappeared ; but he sold the seal to one of 
our people, from whom I redeemed it. These gages d'amitie 
etde souvenir, Vfkre, with others, lost in another shipwreck 
I experienced some years after. 
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of making the best of our way offi'jL, Before we 
had gone far, we found two of our plunderers 
following as, one armed with a musket, and the 
' other with a lance, to which we had no weapon 
that could be opposed ; and not knowing the 
means of reinforcement there might be, or any 
thing of the country, we were travelling in, it 
was not our business to be tenacious on the point 
of honour, by attempting resistance. They did 
not go very far in our track ; but we feared their 
collecting some of their associates, and way-lay- 
ing us in the night. There was clear moon-light, 
and a smooth beach, so we pushed on till a very 
late hour, before we halted ; about 12 o’clock, 
as we supposed. We laid ourselves down ; but 
there felling then a heavy dew, which wet our 
clothes, as if we had been drenched in water, 
and having no fire, we had not the advantage of 
a sound sleep to alleviate our fatigues through a 
day that had been somewhat eventful to three of 
us. We had been, as has been seen, twice rob- 
bed, and deprived of all ou» travelling supplies, 
gfi as to be completely at the mercy of people of 
whom the little we as yet'koew was in no degree 
prepossessing. On 31st August, we neflewed 
our journey about day-light. Towards 10 
o’clock, we came to a’village, where, happily, 
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t^ose wbo had ao money found the buttons, (rf* 
their coats of mnch use, as 'vrith them we were 
enabled to buy some potatoes and some water. 
After a wearisome wi^k along the burning 
we met one of our people, who was retunu^ 
from the Icing’s residence * to the wreck, wirti 
some canoes which the king had humanely sent 
to assist those who were unable to walk. The 
ladies not having reached the king’s before he set 
out, he could give us no information as to them ; 
but he gave us useful directions as to the road 
we sbonld keep that evening, informing us that 
the rood which he pointed out would lead us to 
a village where he had himself been well treated. 
After sharing among our party, now ooninsting 
of ten or eleven, two small fishes and some po- 
tato^ which we had been enabled to procure, we 
in-oceeded. It being high water, we found lahe 
way for two or three miles rough and fatiguing. 
According to the direction we had received, we 
new left the sea*coast ; and after going a con- 
siderable way across the country, we came to 

*’Those who were on the rails that left the wreck on ^le 
Tlxesday forenoon, reached the king's some days before those 
who rdteined longer in the ship. 

Why we did not getone of &e oanoes to assist usi, I do not 

ow remember ; Hut certainly none could well require such 
aia more than some of us then did. 
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some huts, where was a spring of fresh water. 
Hiere having been either an entire want of water 
where we had hitherto been, or it being so brack- 
ish, that it was impossible to use it, this was a 
new and reviving sight ; and the novelty of such 
a thing, (for there can be no luxury equal to 
fresh water to those who have been suffering 
from the want of it,) probably made us drink 
more than was right for us. We here got a guide 
who conducted us to the village where we had 
been directed. He led us through wild moun- 
tainous places, and deep ravines, which, after 
what had happened the preceding day, added to 
the darkness of the night, raised strong* suspi- 
cions as to his intentions. They were, however, 
as suspicions frequently are, without foundation ; 
and wejeached the end of our journey in safety ; 
but, to ^eak from what I myself felt, wet and 
tired to the greatest degree. We met with an 
(dd man here, who seemed to be the chief of the 
place, and who shewed us much attention. In 
frmt, the nearer we approach^ the residence 
the king, the more we foupd the people obligmg 
and honest. We kindled a fire, and after warm- 
ing, and in some degree drying ourselvest killed 
a goat we had bought; and h^ing plenty of 
fresh water, and feeling outsells tolerably se- 
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cure, it was altogether a somewhat comfortable 
repast. On Saturday, 1st September, after eating 
for breakfast what had^been left of the goat on 
the preceding night, we proceeded on our jour- 
ney at an early hour, with two natives who under- 
took to be our guides. But, in the forenoon, two 
strangers overtook us, going our way ; and we 
parted with the guides as unnecessary ; but we 
had soon cause to repent this, as we found that, 
in our weak state, it was impossible to keep pace 
with people fresh, and naturally possessing the 
activity of the antelope, so that we were again 
left to find our own way. We continued our 
route along the beach, to which we had a little 
before returned. About nine o’clock in the 
evening, we were fortunately joined by three of 
the natives, (sent, I believe, by the king to our 
assistance,) who offered their services, of which 
we readily accepted. We then struck off into a 
wood } and after walking a considerable way, 
stopt for the night. They kindled a fire for us, 
where we roasted some Indian corn, and what few 
potatoes * we had. Jt was, I think, during the 

o 

% 

• Tbise potatoes are sweet, and different from the Europe- 
an potato. The Indian corn when roasted is very good ; but 
must be indigestible, being something, in that state, of the na- 
ture of peas. When ground, it makes tolerable flour. 
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march of to-day, under an intense sun, that I be- 
came very ill, from fever and lassitude, to a de- 
gree that, had I not been kindly aided by Mr. 

C ,one of the freshest of our party, I must have 

remained on the road. My feet were so cut from 
the want of proper shoes, that even if I had been 
quite in vigour, walking must have been a pain- 
ful effort j but, exhausted as I was, it is now 
matter of wonder how I got through the rapid, 
long marches we performed. Happily we were 
now approaching the termination of our jour- 
ney.- 

On Sunday, 2d September, we set out about 
sun-rise. Nothing probably but the prqspect of 
being near the end of our journey could have 
strengthened us, myself particularly, for the se- 
vere fatigue of the forenoon of this day. Oqr 
route was through brushwood, of height to ex- 
clude the air, over deep sand, and exposed to 
the powerful rays of a burning sun, reflected by 
the heated sand. After an arduous march, we 
arrived at a village, distant about two miles from 
our destined point ; but those of us who bad no 
money were badly oft' here, /is the people had be- 
come more extravagant in their ideas, andVould 
not be satisfied with cur buttons, anfl such sma}l 
things as we had it in dur power to give, in lx- 
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change for milk and such articles. This, how> 
ever, as our journey was so near an end, was but 
a light matter. I well remember how I mustered 
all my little remaining strength to put on a good 
face on rejoining our companions, which we 
had the happiness to do about three o'clock this 
afternoon. Woful as the difference was, I felt 
as if I had got back again to our own country. 
We had not now before us the immediate fear 
of being starved ; we had a hut to cover us, and 
a comfortable bed of dried rushes to lie on ; and 
we were again among our former shipmates. 
The most part of them had only reached the end 
of their ..journey the day before, so that we had 
gone over the same distance in about half the 
time they took ♦. If every thing in life had de- 
pended on it, 1 do not think I could have gone 
many miles farther. The fever with which I 

* Mr. Date reckons the distance travelled to have been about 
100 miles^ on sufficiently good data ; but, to make sure of being 
within limits, 1 would take it at 80. We, at this rate, must 
have walked more than 18 miles a^day; I do not now 
tect if any of our party, besides Mr. De Souaa and myself^ 
had been on the last raft ; but I think not, so that we started 
widi tearful odds against us. When we landed tebm the raft 
0 a Sunday’ the 26tb, I could hardly draw one leg after ano« 
dier. On the Jdonday and Tuesday, we bad each day a walk 
that was to us severely fatiguing ; and oh the Weditesday 
afU^oon we started on our arduous jbarney, the 
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kad been attacked on the way increased, and for 
aoanetime I was much oppressed ; but it was not 
very lon^ before I again rallied to a certatp ex- 
tent >- 

The village where the king, under whose pro- 
tection we now placed, usually recoded, is 
called TuUear, not far from a river of that name, 
which jdina the sea at the distance cd* about 
three mile§ from the village. The river is broad, 
but not generally deep f and the water com- 
sHKHily muddy, as if in dood. It will be reccd- 

whole of which, we had little rest, and were often in want of 
the means of support, and what we did get, was genendly 
taken at irregular hours, on weakened stomachs ; late at night, • 
and early in the morning, with scanty eupidWof water er 
any liquid, (indeed bad water, or occasionally a veiy little 
milk, was the only liquid*) I do not think we were under 
cover any sight, Yrom the time the ship was wreckedjr till we 
reached the king's, excepting the first night after latidmg, 
vrhen the old man gave us a piece of sail-cloth as a tent, and 
the cold and heavy dews of the night, (when we had soircely 
any covering but the clothes we wore during the day,) severe* 
ly aggravated our fatigues. This shews what the human con- 
stitution is at times capable of. I have never much relished 
hmg walks; and if any one had told me what I was to go 
through is tbis,and other ways, for about a fortnight, the thing 
would have appeared to myself impossible. I indeed never 
have entirely recovered ftxmt the effects, and probably never 
shall ; but, at least, I got through at the time. 

During the above period, I had never been, wft or Sry^ en* 
aided jn any shape to have off my dothes, ifiost whkii had 
been much shattered in the .wreck. 
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lected that the yawl, the only boat that now 
remained, at the period of the wreck, proceed* 
ed to St. Augustine’s Bay, from whence, hav- 
ing been disappointed in the’ hope of meeting 
with a vessel which might have afforded aid, 
Mr. Spens, the officer in charge, retvumed to 
the wreck. Before their return, the survivors, 
as has been seen, had set out on their journey 
to Tullear ; so that a long interval elapsed with- 
out any distinct tidings of the boat, on which 
our only hope of deliverance from the island 
seemed now to depend. The whole circum- 
stances connected with the future proceedings 
of th^ yawl, having been distinctly and inter- 
estingly 'detailed by Mr. Dale, it will be proper 
that they should be narrated wholly in the words 
of one who exerted himself in the performance 
of the most arduous duties, with signal judg- 
ment and success *. 


* Ai has been already observed. Captain Dale’s Narrative 
was written entirely for private perusal ; but the freedom of 
coUoqaiid style is perhaps 'the best suited of any to the pre- 
sent subject ; and I have not felt that it would be right to 
use the permission kindly given by Captain Dale, to make 
any alteration in the least niaterial. This remark extends to 
the whole recount of Captain Dale's proceedings, contained 
in the subsequen’ 
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Mr. Dale observa^— “ For some days we re- 
*«inained in a state of the most anxious^ 8us> 
« pense as to the fate of the yawl, as it was on 
•“ her safety Slone that we could found the most 
" distant hope of relief; the season being so far 
" advanced as to preclude the probability of 
“ any vessel touching at St. Augustine’s Bay 
“ till the next year. Her arrival at length in 
“ the river of Tullear, relieved us from the most 
“ painful anxiety. We got the boat up to the 
** town, and kept a guard over it, to prevent the 
“ natives from setting fire to it, which they cer- 
« tainly would have done, for the sake of the 
iron, had it been at any distance from .the 
“ residence of the king. At a consultation 
“ of the officers, it was agreed that I should 
“ go to Mozambique to procure a vessel, and 
“ that all should exert themselves to the ut- 
« most to get the boat ready for the expe- 
“ dition as soon as possible. From the want 
<< of tools, &c. the carpenters were unable to 
“do any thing more than, fix a false keel, 

“ and we made two wash-boards round, the 
“ boat, which raised it about ten inches in that 
“ part. I had infinite trouble in fitting hgrout ; 

“ in the first place, the only piece of# wood that 
“ waa suited to form the ialse keeb was a part 
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« the materials \rith which the king was going 
“ to build a large hut for his own residence $ the 
** foremast was the same» and when, by the great* 
** eat entreaty, the kii^ was prevailed npon to 
*' pml; with them, 1 was afraid tlie mast must 
“ have stood bare for want of 'sails. Many of 
« the sailors had brought pieces of canvas from 
** the wreck, intending to make trousers of them, 
“ and which would alone serve for the fore-sail. 
<* I had some difficulty in procuring this canvas, 
** but, by dint of persuasion, I at last got it, and 
“ made a very decent fore-sad. The mizen- 
mast we stepped against the afler-thwart, and 
“ it answered very well. I still wanted stuff for 
" mizen and jibb sails. 1 was obliged to open a 
“ subscription to provide this and the other ne- 
cessar}' articles, and got about sixty d(dlars. 
** It is not to be supposed here, that 1 had shops 
" to go to and purchase what I want^, but the 
** sails were to be made of cotton cloths that the 
^ natives make *, and vessels to hold water, and 
** other articles, could only be had from them. 
“ Our next concern was for a store of provisions 
and water, having no salt meat. We cut slices 
'* of beef like steaks, which were boiled in a 

C 

« strong piclde of salt and chillies, and when suf- 
** ficiently done, were . put into earthern pots. 
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« ai&<l &it of the meat, which xnras boiled dtiwn, 

** poured upon it, so as to fill the pot, which was 
*<then covered over with hide and bladders, 
•“ We made a number of cakes of the maize, or 
« Indian com, beat fine, and provided a quantity 
“ of sweet potatoes, and a few sugar*canes. We 
took also some live fowls, which lasted for the 
“ first out*8et. Our water consisted of three 
•* small kegs, and the rest in calebashes, (the 
** gourd shells,) making in all about 05 gallons. 
« We were a good deal puzzled with our com- 
“ pass, how to supply the want of the glass, 
** which was broke ; and unless the card could 
“ be kept from the wind, it was of na use 
to us. We made several experiments with 
*' goats bladders, boiling and clarifying them ; 

but could not make any sufficiently transparent^ 
•“ Debating how we were to act in this case, one 
•* of the ladies produced a pocket book, in which 
" was a small looking glass i this we fitted into 
** a circular piece of wood to the size of the com- 
**paas; We scraped off t^e quick-silver, and 
f* stopped every access to the air or wa^, by 
*< wax, round the edges ; this answered ex- 
tremely well, for though we could not see the 
“ whole of the compass, yet we could always tell 
how the boatVhead.was, the* glass tiding in 
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« about four points. As I am on this subject^ 
“ I cannot help mentioning the very great supe< 
“ riority of Macculloch’s patent compasses to the 
“ common ones. Ours was one of his, and though 
“ the violent motion of the boat, as may be sup- 
“ posed, caused it to vibrate extremely, yet in an 
“ instant it returned to its place ; sometimes 
“ the card was thrown entirely off the balance. 

How true it is, that on small causes often de- 
“ pend material results. This, I may say, for 
“ had we not got the piece of glass mentioned, 
“ the compass would have been useless, and our 
“ voyage ’knocked on the head : The conse- 
“ quences, I need not add j after all, they were 
“ bad enough. I had from the moment after I 
“ was saved from the wreck, fixed my mind 
“ thoroughly on the yawl ; that is to say, I 
“ was determined to undertake something by 
“ that means, that might contribute to the ge- 
" neral good. I was not altogether so fixed in 
“ my own mind, as to the place I should proceed 
“ to, till Mr. De Souza* joined us; and. from 
“ the report he gave of what we were likely to 
“ meet with at Mozambique, I determined, if I 
“ could, to go there. During the time that the 

• Mr. De Souza, it will be recollected, was with one of the 
last parties that reached the king’s. En. 
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“ boat was getting ready, our people, who were 
“ ignorant of the nature of the scheme, kept 
“ rather shy, until I went publicly among their 
huts and informed them that 1 had resolved to 
“ proceed to Mozambique, and represented the 
“ object as favourably as possible, to engage 
some to accompany me. I got about a dozen, 
<* out of whom I chose my number ; but I am 
“ confident there were not many that would 
“ have refused. During this time also, it was in 
“ debate, whether I should go to the Mauritius 
“ or to Mozambique. Mr. Spens was in favour 
“ of the former, as well as the purser and some 
“ others. I objected to it on what I thought 
“ good grounds ; the uncertainty of making the 
“ island ; the great distance to it ; and the doubt 
“ of being able to carry a sufficiency of provi- 
“ sions. The danger seemed evident, and I had 
“ the satisfaction of being joined in opinion by 
“ my worthy friend and mess-mate, Mr. Wilton, 
“ the 4th mate. I had yet another difficulty to 
« surmount, which was this^ Mr. Spens, from a 
“ very laudable motive, wished to preserve what 
** order and regularity he could among the peo- 
“ pie ; and as this was most likely to bfi obtain- 
“ ed by the officers remaining with them, he at 
“ first objected to any officer accompanying \ne 
“ in the boat. I may be permitted, and gmti- 
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fcude to the memory of my deceased friend, re- 
** quires me to add, that Mr. Wilton, who was 
equally anxious with myself for the expedi- 
tion, declined taking upon himself the re- 
** sponsibility of going singly ; and, at the same 
“ time, said he would not go with any one but 
“ me, I was clearly of opinion, that a business, 
“ on which our last hope depended, should not 
be left to one person’s management. The old 
« proverb, that two heads are better than one, 
“ might partly justify me in that ; but I also 
urged the possibility of my death, in which 
« c^e there must have been no one to act in my 
“ room.. I succeeded in my different objects ; 
** and, at the last consultation my brother c^- 
** cers and myself had together, it was agreed 
« that, after reaching Mozambique, I should 
” freight a vessel to take us to the Cape of 
« Good Hope. This determination was, in order 
** that the expense to the East India Company 
** might be lessened, and it would also aff)rd an 
“ opportunity to those individuals who were suf- 
** fidently sick of their voyage to return to £ng< 
** lapd 

* “ A very serious alarm took place a &w days preurkras to 
tny leavingriie Some of the natives had been to the 

“ w.eck in seareh ^ plunder] and had returned with many 



While the preparation of the boat was going 
on, the king came frequently to look on, and 
shaking his head, used to say that they wodki 
be drowned, observing, that they had better ro^ 
main till a ship came, and that he would not let 
them want for anything. By the 12th September, 
all was ready ; and the boat having been got 
down the river, sailed from Tullear Bay, having 
on board the 3d and 4th officers, (Mr. Dale and 
Mr. Wilton,) Mr. De Souza, and four seamen. 
With the boat was launched all our hope of de- 

** things of value, particularly gun-powder, and a qua|j|^ty of 
dolhurs. This our people intended to seize from them, and a 
party went with the boatswain, and took every thin^they 
had, and returned the next da}^. The natives, as may be 
supposed, did not much like this, and, collecting in great 
numbers, came to Tullear with the intention of putting us 
all to death; and, but for the prudence and spirit of the 
king, they would have succeeded in their design. He im« 
mediately commanded silence among them, and desired to 
know their grievances, and having heard the circumstances, 
ordered every thing to be restored ; but, at the same time, 
** threatened the first that hurt one of us with instant death. 
Mr. Spens was in a very awkward situation, for they had 
singled him out particularly, and ait one time he had a do- 
zen musquets and spears at his breast. After they had got 
their things back, and the king had promised nothing of the 
** same kind should happen again, they dispersed, dancing, 
and with a particular shout which is generally used when 
they are preparing for battle. 1 happened to be tiathing in 
the river when this took place, and knew no thinu of it till 
it was all over.'" 
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liverance ; but, in.order that I may not interrupt 
Mr. Dale’s future narrative of his voyage and 
journey along the Afncan coast, I tt^ill here in- 
sert such observations as occur on the subject of 
Madagascai'. 



PART SECOND. 


A Short Account of live People of Madagascar} 
and some particulars of our residence am&ng 
them. 

The period of our residence on Madagascar ap- 
proached seven- months ; but sickness and death 
during that time made such havoc among us, 
that we had little opportunity of enlarging much 
the limited store of information hitherto obtain- 
ed regarding that island. I can give little more 
at present than some genend remarks, that may 
assist in forming a judgment regarding the. cha- 
racter of the people, and tshe nature of the coun. 
try where ouf lot happened to be cast^ but a 
general view of this kind, though imperfect, may 
uot be uninteresting. 
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It is sufficiently understood, that Madagascar 
is one of the largest known islands, being situ- 
ated between 1 2® and 26° south latitude, and about 
800 miles in length. It was discovered in 1506, , 
by the Portuguese, who gave it the name of St. 
Lawrence, by vdiich it was long after known ; 
but its present name approaches more nearly 
that by which it is called by the natives them- 
selves. The island, I know not if on correct 
authority, has been divided into twenty-eight 
provinces; and the population has been com- 
puted, no doubt vaguely, at between three and 
four millions This population is quite dispro- 
por^ioned to its geographical extent and natural 
fertility ; but the whole island appears to be 
subject to the authority of petty chiefs, who, be- 
ing chiefly engaged in war and plunder, have 
little idea of turning to a right account the 
means which the bounty of nature has bestowed 
on them. These evils appear to have been un- 
happily much increased by tlie effects of Euro- 
pean intercourse, for it is painful to ftiink, that 


^ From the known intelligence of Mr. Fnrqnhar, Governor 
of the Isle of France, it may be confidently expected, that 
the oppdi tunity he has doubtless possessed of acquiring addi- 
ttotial informstcipn regarding the interionof Madagascar, will 
not have been lost. 
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wherever European discovery has extended, 
many evils have followed in its train j and there 
is no modern nation which has taken any active 
part in such pursuits, that can claim an exemp- 
tion from a long catalogue of imputed wrongs, 
or that has not been the author of many calami- 
ties to unofiending milliohs. The French has 
been the nation principally engaged in the for- 
mation of permanent establishments in Mada- 
gascai-. The nature of these it is not the ob- 
ject of this narrative to trace in any detail, but 
it may be gejierally observed, that, from the first 
attempt to tlie last, they have been marked by a 
series of the most glaring mismanagement, and, , 
what is worse, by acts of ^extreme injustice and 
cruelty towards the unfortunate inhabitants. 
The first fixed establishment was formed at a 
place, called by the French Fort Dauphin, (in 
about 25® south lat.) under the • authority of a 
charter granted to an East India Company, to- 
wards the close of Cardinal Iticbelieu’s adminis- 
ti'ation in 1642 *. From t^his period, till 1655, 
when the place was successfully attacked and 
burnt by the natives, and the remaining inhabi- 
tants massacred, the neighbouring.countrvseems 

* Flacourt, p, 20??. i 
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to have been a continued scene of bloody war- 
fare and mutual treachery. In 1603 Fort Dau- 
phin was rebuilt, and the establishment formed 
on an extensive scale ; but the same causes conti- 
nued to operate, and in I67I or I672 the place 
was again taken, and the unhappy European in- 
habitants shared the fate of their predecessors. 
The French appear to have perseveringly attach- 
ed much exaggerated importance to Madagas- 
car as a military and commercial situation ; and 
in 17O8, the establishment of Fort Dauphin was 
again revived. At what precise period this new 
establishment was relinquished, I am unable to 
state but it led to no beneficial result. From 
the earliest period of tlie formation of a settle- 
ment in Madagascar, the French had extended 
their intercourse to the more northern parts of 
the island, particularly Fonle-point, the Island 
of St. Mary, and the Bay of Antongil, on a scale 
more or less limited, as circumstances required. 
That part of the country is said to be particu- 
larly fertile, and the, character of the native in- 
habitants highly extolled. The celebrated La 
Bourdonuais * remained for a considerable time 

* La Bourdonnais captured- Madras in 1746. To his great 
abilities the Isle of France owes much of its celebrity. 
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in the Bay of Antongil, and drew from thence 
the resources that enabled him to refit his fleet, 
which had been much sliattered, and to eflect 
• the great achieveftients which he afterward^ ac- 
complished in India. It was in this part of the 
island that the noted adventurer Benyowski, 
aspiring to the conquest of the entire island, un- 
der the pompous appellation of Governor-Gene- 
ral, formed the establishment which the Govern- 
ment of France, apparently deceived by his arti- 
fices, had been strangely induced to authorize, 
allowing men and money for the attainment of 
the visionary object. Terror and confusion were 
in consequence spread in the country; and 
much distress occasioned at the Isle of France, 
where the supplies of provisions, usually drawn 
from Madagascar, were cut ofli The inspection 
which was in this state of things Ordered from 
France, soon exposed the fallacy of the scheme, 
and the hardihood of the adventurer, and led to 
the termination of the extravagant undertaking*. 
•Benyowski being cast off" •by* the French Go- 
vernment, attempted again, wildly, to revive the 
enterprize with a small e*quipment which he was 

• Beayowski’s establishment began in 177® or 1773, and. 
terminated three or four years after. 
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enabled to procure in America j but being at- 
tacked by a party of troops sent from the Isle of 
France, a musket ball, with which he was shot 
in t|je breast, terminated at Once, in I786, his 
life and romantic hopes. I am not informed 
what military force has been of late years sta- 
tioned on the east coast of Madagascar. I be- 
lieve none whatever is now maintained there, 
and that the relations between Madagascar and 
the Isle of France are now, as they ought always 
to have been, entirely of a commercial nature, 
the latter island chiefly depending on the form- 
er for the necessaries of life. The eyes of the 
French government must have been long since 
opened as to the utter hopelessness of ever ren- 
dering Madagascar an object of military import- 
ance, or of even, in the present state ot' its po- 
pulation, ever turning its commerce to any great 
national 'account. Well would it have been if 
one branch of commerce had never been known 
there ; the odious traffic in slaves, one of the se- 
verest scourges that Madagascar has experien- 
ced from European alliance j and one which 
Britain has had a large share in inflicting. It 
rends tie heatt to think of the miseries which 
the people .df that island must, during a long 
course of years, have been enduring from this 
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terrible cause. Tp judge froim what I have seen 
of them, though well, I. may say, elegantly, sha- 
ped, they are .not a people possessed of much 
muscular strength; and the temper of their minds 
perhaps somewhat accords with the appearance 
of their bodily frames. Their dispositions, light 
and cheerful, with considerable intelligence, ac- 
cording to the extent of their *means, must be 
ill adapted to the rugged horrors of an enslaved 
state. I cannot recal, without painful sensa- 
tions, the sight of the poor wretches whom I 
have seen landed from the riave-ships at Mo- 
zambique and the Isle of France, many, sickly 
and wasted to shadows, driven along as the low- . 
est description of animals. These poor crea- 
tures had been dragged from their homes ; 
snatched from those relations of life which their 
turn of mind enabled them, in a high degree, to 
enjoy ; hurried on hoard -of vessels insufferably 
crowded and heated, and brought under the 
lash of unfeeling task-masters, the most dcgra» 
ded and degrading part ol^ our species. As sla- 
very is very indiscrirainating, many had, no 
doubt, belonged to thfe Jbetter classes in their 
own countiy ; but they were here all ij^duced to 
the same level of miseiy. It would l?e well if 
the potentates and ministers of those coui}|ries, 
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which yet so stoutly, in effect, oppose themsedves 
to the abolition of this hellish traffic, could be 
made to see such, scenes as I have alluded to. 
If their hearts could at all relent, they could not 
remain insensible of the indescribable distress, 
of which, through their means, thousands conti- 
nue to be every year the unmerited victims ; they 
would surely join in the cry, which the voice of 
humanity, after the slumber of ages, has so 
powerfully and impressively raised, and give 
their aid in proscribing from the earth the com- 
merce of human blood and misery which has so 
long disgraced the portion of the world which 
calls itself civilized •. 

It has been seen, that our shipwreck occur- 
red within the district of St. Augustine’s Bay, 

• The slave trade must have, in its nature, something singu- 
larly blunting to every humane feeling. We find Drury, who 
appears to have possessed a large share of right principle, and 
the account of whose adventures in Madagascar, during a cap- 
tivity of fourteen years, is, in a high degree, interesting ; so 
soon as be was providentially rescued, actively employed in 
assisting to impose on many of his fellow-creatures, die fet- 
ters, so to speak, from which he had himself been just relies 
ved. without remorse, the active agent in con- 

veying to the distant settlemerfts of Jamaica,. and Virginia, in 
America, s|iip-loads of suffering slaves (in 1717 and 1720.) 
It never apjfears to have occurred to his thoughts, that be was 
inflicting on every one of those wretched individuals, distress 
probably fargreatw than he had himselt been enduring. 
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which province is called by the natives Feraign- 
her. The Bay of St. Augustine is a beautiful 
place, and has. long been the resort of European 
ships, as plentiful supplies are there procur- 
able. The lai^e river of Onehagloyhe joins the 
sea at this bay. The coast here, as I believe, 
all round the island, is surrounded by formida- 
ble rocks ; and Madagascar may be justly term- 
ed the “ Surf-girt Isle.” The residence of a 
large proportion of our people, while we remain- 
ed in the island, was at TuUear, where the king 
usually resided ; but a good many also fixed 
their abode at St. Augustine’s Bay, which was 
distant about 15 or 20 miles from Tullear. It 
being thought material that some of the ofiicers 
or passengers, capable of giving correct infor- 
mation, should be at hand in case of the arrival 
of any ship in St. Augustine’s Bay, the plan of 
periodical reliefs was adopted, two generally 
going at a time, and this was continued till sick- 
ness so overpowered us all, as to make it no 
longer practicable. The journey, which was per- 
formed on foot. Was very severe, enfeebled as 
we were, and was probably attended with bad 
effect to some. The extent of the province of 
Feraignher is considerable j and, from what we 
could learn, our protector was one of the ipost 
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powerful of the many Royal Chiefs in that quar- 
ter. The name by which he is known is King 
of Baba ; bat I believe this is entirely a Euro- 
pean appellation *. I ^Iso rather think that 
King is a term little, if at all, used by the na- 
tives : Dean, in the southern parts of the island, 
is the general term applied both to royalty and 
nobility. The natives in the district of St. Au- 
gustine’s Bay have long shewn a warm attach- 
ment to the English ; some of them spcdcc the 
language so as, to make themselves somewhat 
understood, and, like the inhabitants of Joanna, 
they liave much delight in assuming the titles 
of English princes and noblemen. The king’s 
power seems very absolute ; but. whether from 
choice or legal obligation, it was the practice 
for questions of importance to be decided in a 
sort of council of state, who commonlv held 
their deliberations under the shade of a large 
tamarind tree. The province was divided into 
several subordinate governments, the chiefs of 
which came occasionally to render homage to 
the king. During our stay, no less a personage 
than the Prince of Wolfes died at St. Augustine’s 

* Baba, in th^ northern dialect of Madagaacaiv means Fa- 
ther^ from which thh patriarchal title is, no doubt, derived. 

1 
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Bay, where he was governor.- He was, •! be- 
lieve, hearty allied to the king, and died at an 
advanced age. As I have already observed, 
there is much elegahce in the general deporfe- 
inent of .the inhabitants of Feraignher, both men 
and women. Their dress too, though abundant- 
ly simple, is not inelegant, consisting, among the 
men, of a small cloth which they wrap round 
their middle, and of a larger piece of cotton 
cloth, the manufacture of the country, which 
they throw gracefully around them as a mantle, 
or when about to engage in any employment re- 
quiring exertion, twist round their body, leaving 
their arms and limbs quite disencumbered*. The 
dress of the women differs a little from this j in 
particular, they wear a sort of vest that comes 
half down the waist. Both sexes wear round 
the neck an ornamental piece of gold or silver, 
and bracelets of the same metals, or if tllat cannot 
be afforded, an inferior metal, roti'nd the arm. 
Their limbs and feet have no covering. Both 
men and women have theii* hair, which has not 
the woolly appearance of that of the negrO, very 
neatly plaited in numerous small ringlets which 
flow about their necks. It does not look amiss, 
but the hair being moistened with’ a good deal 
of grease, the practice is attended with somi in- 
conveniences where combs are n.ot in use, "and 
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where the plaits, being once arranged, must re- 
main so for a considerable time. The features 
of the inhabitants of the part of the island to 
which I refer, are quite different from those of 
the negro of Africa, being much thinner, and 
their complexion greatly lighter. In these re- 
spects, they resemble much more the inhabitant 
of India *. Having given the above general 
outline, it may be better, perhaps, to arrange 
the few particulars that can be mentioned un- 
der distinct heads. First, 

Population and Property . — Madagascar has 
been computed to contain two hundred millions 
of actes; and taking the population at three 
millions, this is not more than about one person 
to sixty-six acres *. In the vicicity of Tullear, 


^.The men of rank, and soldiers, always go armed with a 
musket and lance ; in the use of the latter they are very dex- 
terous ; but they did not excel much as marksmen with the 
fire-arms. The lances are made in the country, and are very 
neat ; but the muskets are of European importation, and are 
prized as the greatest of presents, and bequeathed with care 
as a family treasure. 

* The extent of Great Britain and Ireland is stated to be 
about ninety millions of acres.^ The population being reckon- 
ed at 18 millions ; this give^ at the rate of one person to five 
acres. The computed extent of Madagascar is stated on the 
authority of the Abbe Rochon ; but there appears reason to 
think that the computation is considerably larger than it 
ought to be. 
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where we were, the soil is sandy, and not gene- 
rally fertile ; but towards St. Augustine’s Bay, 
it is considered luxuriant, and the island gene- 
' rally is said tO be of this description. A great 
part of it is wholly without inhabitants, overrun 
by extensive forests, the resort of numerous herds 
of wild cattle. In this state of things, little va- 
lue, as may be supposed, can be attached to 
landed property ; and, I believe, that with little 
restriction, it is open to any occupant, whose 
interest is very much confined to the produce of 
the year. The principal inhabitants have gene- 
rally plantations which produce rice,' Indian 
corn, sugar-canes, pumpkins, bananas, wl^ich last 
are chiefly used by the natives unripe, roasted or 
boiled. The property on which they place their 
chief dependence are slaves and cattle. The 
petty wars and depredations which the mimer- 
rous chiefs are continually cairying on, are quite 
suflBcient to account for the scanty population, 
and for the value attached to tiie last description 
of property, which is of a more moveable kind, 
in the time of alarm, than the fruits of the darth. 
There appears reason to slippose, that the inha- 
bitants of the i^and are a good deal of a mixed 
race. Fl^ourt, whose account is cbnfirined by 
other authorities, mentions a race of invadd'S, 
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who, some centuries ago, came from the vicini- 
ty of Mecca, and occupied a considerable part of 
the east coast of the istaud. The name given 
them is Zafferehimini, and tliey are said to be • 
divided into different classes, the Rhoandrians, 
the Anacandrians, and the Ontzatsi. The first 
are the chief class, and several of them appear to 
have attained royal authority. The Anacan- 
drians are descended from the Rhoandrians and 
women of the island. TheOnzatsiare said to be 
generally the military rank. It is probable 
that it has been through the means of these in- 
vaders, that the Mahometan religion has been 
established to a considerable extent in Madagas- 
car j though the same authorities mention tliat 
a farther importation arrived from the same quar- 
tet, at a much more recent period, named Ca- 
simambou. They are said to have been particu- 
larly instrumental in the diffusion of a certain 
knowledge of Arabic literature ; and to have, in 
some instances, attacked and subdued their coun- 
trymen, the ZafiGerebIraini. Flacourt refers also to 
a part of the population in the vicinity of Tameta- 
ve, on the east coast, named Zaffehibrahim, c'est 
d dire rUce ^Abraham.” It is said that they re- 
tain among them many of the Patriarct^al names, 
Ndah, Abraham, David, &c. ; and to be (or to 
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have been) held in particular ^timation for their 
habits of industry and justice. The aborigines 
of the island are divided into four classes j the 
Vadziri, the Lohavits, the Ontzoa, and the En- 
deves. The first are said to be descended from 
the ancient sovereigns, and generally to possess 
considerable prc^erty and privileges ; the two 
intennediate classes are, of course, • inferior in 
rank, and nearly connected ; ^d the last, the 
Endeves, are slaves, expressively signifying, in 
the language of the country, “ lost men.” Ac- 
cording to tradition, it is said that the whole in- 
habitants are divided into seven casts!j each cast, 
beginning with the Ehoandrians, being d6scond-' 
ed, according to their rank, from different parts 
of the body of the different progenitors. The first 
cast is said to be sprung from the brain : and tlic 
last (the Endeves) from the sole of tlie feet. If 
this account is correct, andT am not awai'e of any 
reason for doubting it, it presents a striking ana- 
logy with the fabulous origin of the Indian casts. 
The Brahmans are said to have ^rung from 
the bead of the God Brahma ; the Cha1;^y^^ or 
Rajahs, from his shoulders j the Vaisya, or Mer- 
chants, from his belly ; and the Sudra^ or Culti- 
vators, from his feet. The number of casts do not 
correspond ; but may there not be reason tc^iius- 
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pect soinetliing of a compliment paid to the in* 
vuding Arabs, and that they are as grafts attached 
to the original Stem* ? A singular custom also 
exists in the east, and southern parts of the is- 
land, of which the authenticity seems fully esta- 
blished, viz. that it is only the highest classes 
that have the. privilege of killing cattle ; and 
that it must be done by the hand of the chief, 
or of some one who can claim affinity to him. 
In addition to the French authorities, Druiy 
narrates, that', during his captivity, he was pro* 
moted to the honour of being a butcher, as his 
master found the calls to go sometimes several 
miles on this duty an onerous service. Drury 
was considered worthy of this preferment, from 
the supposed circumstance of his having been 
the Son of the captain of his ship, whose rank 
was judged equal to that of a king. All that was 
required of him. was to cut the throat of the ani- 
mal ; the other offices being performed by the 
parties themselves. I have no wish to indulge 
in fanciful conjectures ; but there seems here 
something of .the reverence that the Hindoos 

* In Imzakding an idea of this kind, I am perfectly aw.are 
of the insufficiency of the grounds ; but it may possibly, at 
least, afford subject o^ farther inquiry. 
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to this day evince for the bullock. If ever the 
superstition was imported into Madagascar, it is 
now evidently relaxed; but there would almost 
appear to have been a compromise between the 
scruples of conscience and convenience j and, 
while it was decided diat the animal should fall, 
it seems to have been thought a salvo, to guard 
it at least from falling by an igndile hand. I 
think I may confidently state, that the practice 
does not extend to tlie part of the island where 
we were. There, when a bullock is to be killed, 
much to the joy of the inhabitants, they fall to 
without scruple or demur, with what appetite 
they may. , 

Language.-^l am not certain that I wduld liave 
hazarded the surmises above suggested, if the 
fact of early oonnection between the race of in- 
habitants in Madagascar and the Hindoos, had 
not been distinctly establishe4 by the .most un- 
questionable of all evidences, the affinity of lan- 
guage*. We have it on the authority of the 

* In ccnnparison with thik, inference derivable feom 
features or ixnnplexion, appears to wei^ light in the scales 
These are varied in a thousand .shapes and instances, by cli- 
mate, occupation, and other incidental causes. This inteiest- 
ing subject has been illustrated by Buffim, and wjs dufihldsed 
with much |biUty a considerable number of jean ago by Dr. 
S. S, Smith of Philadelphia, in an £suy,/or whidt he leceiv- 

1 * 
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great oriental luminary. Sir William' Jones*, that 
the dialects of the Sumatran language are deri- 
ved from the Sanscrit, the parent of the langua- 
ges spoken throughout India, and we are in- 
formed by Mr. Marsden and other eminent wri- 
ters, that the same language is “ indigenous to 
all the islands of the Eastern Sea, from Ma- 
“ dagascar to the remotest of Captain Cook’s 
** discoveries t.” Mr. Marsden again remarks, 
that one general language prevailed, (however 
mutilated and changed in the course of time,) 
“ throughout all this portion of the world, from 
Madagascar to the most distant discoveries 
“ eastward, of which the Malay is a dialect,” See. 
“ This very extensive similarity of language in- 
** dicates a common origin of the inhabitants ; 
“ but the circumstances and progress of their 
separation are wrapped in the darkest veil of 

ed the thanks of the Philosophical Society of that place. Dr. 
Smith appears to have successfully refuted the fallacies on 
this point of Lord E^aimes. 

* Eighth Asiatic Discourse. To this extraordinary man 
may be justly applied hi% own elegant expressions with re* 
gard tq Sir Isaac Newton : That he advanced nothing in 
science without demonstration, and nothing in history with* 
out such evidence as he fhbught conclusive.*' We may also 
apply the words of another author of high name, tiullmn quod 
“ ietigit, non ornavitJ* His compositions have the charm of 
Midas's touch in turning all to gold. 4 

i History of Suihalra, p. 162, (Ist Edit.) 
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“ obscurity/* Any few wcwds of the Madagas-^ 
car language that I may have ever known, have 
long since vanished from the memory ; but t 
happen to have kept a note of sevei'al of the num- 
bers in use at St. Augustine’s Bay, and I find 
that they almost, word for word, agree with the 
numbers of the Lampoon dialect in Sumatra, gi- 
ven by Mr. Marsden. To those at all acquaint- 
ed with the writings of Sir William Jones, it is 
sufficiently known that he has demonstrated the 
interesting fact, that the languages of India, ex- 
tending through the vast range above mention- 
ed, and the Greek and Latin, with most of the 
languages of modern Europe, are sprung irom. 
the same source, all having taken rise from the 
primeval language of Persia. Flacourt wrote 
about a centhry and a half ago, at which time 
Indian literature, to the European world, “ lay 
« hid in night;” his observation, therefore, has tlie 
merit of taking the lead of subsequent discove- 
ries, and of being unaided by th‘em, when he 
says, referring to the language of Madagascar, 
“ La langue est unique et seule dans toutel’Isle, 
« qui a en beaucoup do choses quelquc rapport 
“ avec la langue Grccque, soiten sa fagm de pw'- 
“ lev, spit dans la composition d«s mots et des 
“ verbes** I am led at the same time iq ob- 
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serve, that this statement, as to the sameness of 
» 

the language spoken in Madagascar, seems not 
quite reconcileable with the understood fact of 
a Mahometan Invasion, as the language of the 
conquerors could scarcely liave wholly merged 
in a short space of years, in that of the conquer- 
ed, especially as the Arabic character and wri^ 
ting is said to have been brought into extensive 
use *. I have no wish to entangle myself or the 
reader in the labyrinth of attempting to trace 
the channels through which the tide of popula- 
tion may have first flowed to Madagascar ; but 
shall just observe, that the division of casts op- 
poses no absolute bar to the possible circum- 
stance of the early inhabitants having proceed- 
ed by the Persian or Arabian gulphs, though 
belonging to the Hindoo stem, as we are assur- 
ed by the same high authority above referred to, 
tliat the Hindoo division of casts had already 
taken place in the early ages of the world, pre- 
viously to the great migration of the tribes who 
peopled India, from Persia, to that country. Any 
knowledge of literature that exists in Madagas- 
car, appears, as has befn stated, to be of Arabic 
origin, aqd to be almost exclusively confined to 

* There appears strong internal evidence that mudi of the 
work Veferred to, was not written by Flacourt, but probably 
by on^ of Uic priests who accompanied him to Madagascar. 
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the east side of the island. They there under- 
stand the making of paper from the bark of a 
tree ; of ink, from the decoction of a particular 
sort of wood, and of pens’ fropi the bamboo, 
nearly such probably as are used in India.' Our 
friends in the province of.Feraignher, with many 
good qualities, are certainly not men of letters. 
With an immaterial exception, I do not recollect 
to have seen, or to have heard, of any vestige of 
writing among them. 

Rcligion.-^On the authority of Drury, I may 
state, that the people of the southern parts of 
Madagascar acknowledge and adore one supreme 
God, whom they call Dean Unghorray.; and that 
there are four other subordinate divinities, who 
are considered to pr^ide over the four quarters 
of the world, (meaning probably the four cardi- 
nal points,) and that they are looked to as medi- 
ators between men and the supreme Iteing, and 
worshipped with sacrifices. Our means of iit- 
tercourse were not such as to enable us to form 
any correct views on this 'point, as it was only 
in a very general way that we could make known 
our ideas to each other. • If acts of superstition 
could be considered as synonymous Vith those 
of devdtion, we frequently saw the natia^en- 
gaged in sucli ; but I have no recoll<s|i^ of 



ever having seen any of them engaged in any 
direct adoration of the supreme Power. We saw 
no temple nor place of public worship. There 
was only in Several villages a large tamarind 
tree, which seemed to be viewed in a sort of sa- 
cred light, and protected with particular care. 
When any were sick, the neighbours used to as- 
semble round the door, and make a great noise, 
singing, clapping their hands, and beating the 
ground with their feet-— a strange cure, no doubt, 
for sickness. When the sulferer happened to be 
a person of rank, the melody was increased 
by the loud beating of a drum, and by the 
blowing of a large shell *. In cases of much * 
danger one or more bullocks used to be sa- 
crificed ; and the mode ,of sacrifice was un- 
derstood to vary according to the indisposi- 
tion, but the result was always the same, a 
division of the sacrifice among the friends. It 
fras, however, reckoned unlawful to give any 
part of the bullocks thus sacrificed to dogs. 
The men wear about their necks a small leathern 
bag, with two or three pieces of a particular 

* The is made of a cylindrical form, covered with 
bullock’s hide at eaeh end. The shell is the same as the well- 
known conche, described in Captain Cook’s accov.nt of the 
islandc in the Pacific 'Ocean. Those noises used to be some* 
times at night a great annoyance. 
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kind of wood, and alligators teeth, which is cal- 
led an Owley, and to which they attach the 
highest reverence, conceiving it to be a &ithful 
monitor, and a sure protection against calamity. 
They will not stir from home on any account 
without it ; and it is suspended near their bed as 
their guardian during the night. It is, I ima- 
gine, much the same as the greegrees, so well 
known among the natives of the west coast of 
Africa*. There are few parts of the world 
where the pernicious science of witchcraft and 
necromancy is practised more than here. They 
Jiave the fullest reliance in the efficacy of Spells, 
if duly prepared by the conjurors, nan\ed’Umos-* 
see ; and those practices are said, according to 
various authorities, to operate to a. destructive 
extent, in occasioning -the death of many chil- 
dren, born in what are reckoi^ unlucky months, 
and unlucky days, and hours While, we were 

in Madagascar, 1 did not hear of* any circum- 
stance of this kind occurring. It is probable, 

* I have not noted, and do not novr remember, if the Wo- 
‘ men use the owley or not. 

+ The days of the week are divided with them as ours. 
Their month is, 1 believe, the lunar month, fn talking of 
any space f>f time, they reckon according to the number of 
moons. Probably most of their astronomical knowledge h 
derived from the Arabs, 
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therefore, that if it did occur, it was concealed 
from us. Perhaps, too, nature may have begun 
in some parts of tlie island to assert her rights ; 
and af> the distant sun affords a faint glimmering 
to the benighted inhabitants of the polar region, 
80 the increasing light of the present age may 
be shedding a gleam on the inliabitants of Ma- 
dagascar. The ray is indeed very feeble ; but 
I think hope may be entertained of its shining, 
at no distant time, witli more brightness. The 
conjurors also officiate as physicians * ; and 

* Dr. Robertson describes this combination of trades to 
have existed among the Indians of America^ in terms very 
much applicable to Madagascar; and illustrates the cause 
with his usual perspicuity. Hist, of America^ Vol. i. p. 389. 

The same thing as is now prai^ise^ in Madagascar with 
respect to necromancy^ &c. appears to have existed from tlie 
most remote ^aniiquHy* Mos^ comm^ds the children of 
Israel^ (LeviticuSi, l^Chap.) nht to use enchantiDient^ nor 
** observe times.’* Agaiir^ it is said, in Deuteronomy, (18th 
Chap.) There shall liot he found among you any one that 
maketh his son or his daughter to pass through the fire^ or 
that useth divination, or an observer of times, or an en« 
chanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consiilter with fami- 
** liar spirits, or a wizard, oir a necromancer.” 

About eight centuries later, the practice still existed among 
the idolatrous nations in and around Judea; and we find*^ 
Manasseh, one of the Kings of Judah, ^ilty of it,) 2d Kings, 
121st Cb^p.) And be made his son pass through the &e, 
and ^d^erved times, and used enchantments, ancbdealt with 
** familiar spirits, and wizards ; he wrought much wicked** 
nf A in the sight of the Lord, to provoke him to anger.” « 
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tliough in general very formidable in the 
former capacity, it would appear that tlreir 
situation is not exempted from danger. L re- 
collect one forenoon, we were somewhat alaAned 
by a great uproar, occasioned by the sud- 
den execution of sentence of death passed cm 
a person of that description. It w&s said, that 
he had been attending a relation of the king, 
who had been ill, and, in consequence of that 
illness, died. 1 believe sentence -was pronoun- 
ced by the king himself. So soon as it w'as so, 
the poor man tried to make his escape, and took 
to flight. But he was immediately pursued by 
an armed party, who overtook him about Haifa 
mile from our huts, and dii^atched him witir 
many stabs of their spears. The body was not 
allowed to be interred, but was, left to be de- 
voured by dogs* I did not hear under what 
count of indictment he was tr^d,. whether fail- 
ure ill the science of necroniancy or physic •< 
Among their religious usages may be reckoned 

* The science of witchcraft has now by some means got into 
disuse in this country ; but perhaps Madagascar might furnish a 
useful hint to our legislature^ with regard to the many learned 
persons^ who, without any knowledge of the patk?nt*s case, 
have the art |o cure the thousand ills to which human flesh 

is heir,’* and to set the king of terrors bknself at open de* 
fiance. 
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tlie use of the ordeal, which is frequent in Ma- 
dagascar. But/ if we may judge from a speci- 
men which I have noted, their ofdeal is much 
less formidable than that familiar to us, of hot 
coals or plough-shares. What I saw, was in the 
case of a man accused of theft. He tried to vin- 
dicate himsfilf, but failed to do so satisfactorily ; 
and it was decided that he should drink some of 
the blood of a bullock, which, in case of guilt, 
would, it was understood, prove poisonous. A 
bullock was accordingly brought and thrown on 
the ground, when one of the council who had 
been assembled, repeated a long prayer full of 
anathetpas against the accused, if he was guilty. 
All the while he continued striking the animal 
with the flat part of the head of .a lance which 
he held in his hand, and, having finished the 
prayer, he stabbed the bullock in the back, and 
caught some the blood in a cup. He then put 
into it a piece of gold, which ’ the king wore 
about his neck, and which the king, who was 
present, gave for the puspose, and presented it 
to the culprit, •who readily drank it ; and, as he 
certainly did not die, we are bound to believe in 
his perfect innocence. The animal was then 
killed,’ and shm*ed the never-failing fafe of being 
di\ ided and devoured by fhe attendants 
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eager appetites *. Among the superstitions 
may be reckoned the prevailing one regarding ’ 
salty which exists in so many shapes in various 
*parts of the world f. It is a mortal offence in the 
Madagascar eye to put salt into milky or any 
thing with which milk is mixed, as they think 
. that doing so will be fatal to the cows. I am 
not certain if they have yet discovered the in- 
fallible remedy of throwing some quickly over 
the right or left shoulder, (I am not sure whi6h ; 
but the safest course may be to try both.) Be- 
fore quitting this subject, 1 shall just add, that 
the only record of any kind that we saw or heard 
of, were several sheets of writing paper, deposit- 
ed in the hands of one of the Umossee at St. Au- 


* Much’ the same form is mentioned by Mr. Marsden, as 
being practised in the administration of oaths ^ Sumatra. 

t In various passages of the Old Tesbf^nt, we^nd a sa- 
cred importance attached to the use of this article, to a per- 
verted construction of which may be probably traced the no- 
tions referred to : “ Neither shalt thou suffer the salt of tba 
“ covenant of thy God to be lacking from thy meat-offering: 
“ with all thine offerings thou shalt dSer salt," (Leviticus, 2d 
“ Chap.) “ It is a covenant of salt for ever before the Lord 
“ unto thee, and to thy seed 'vqth thee," (Numbers, 18th 
Chap.) &C. 

Tothis day, in India, it is common for the d^iendant of a 
chief, to conv|y the idea of fidelity on the onevside, and pro- 
tection on the odier, by saying that he had ate for such a 
tiuw, his master's salt. 
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gustine’s Bay. I did not see it ; but, from*tlie 
description of others, it was no doubt a paper 
relating to some magical process, and was pro- 
bably in the Arabic language. 

Climate . — ^The climate of Madagascar is uni- 
versally considered as unhealthy. It appears 
from the French accounts, that a large propor- 
tion of the troops belonging to their early es- 
tablishments, perished from the diseases of the 
country. Flacourt gives an account of a fortifi- 
ed post having been occupied at St. Augustine’s 
Bay, in 164'2, by an English force of about four 
hundred men, of whom, in the course of two 
years, three-fourths are said to have died * j and 
other events of a similar kind might be mention- 
ed. The sufferer?, of the Winterton may how- 
ever, be adduced as a more recent example. 
During the seven months we were in the Island, 
we lost froth 80* to 100 of our small number. I 
have known three interred in one day j and those 
who lived to get off the Island, had been almost 

^ Whatever may have been the object of this force, it is 
stated as matter of reproach, but in truth ought to be so a.s 
creditable, that they had ‘incurred the hatred of the native.s, 
by obser;jing a strict i^utrality, and declining all interference 
with their qu^arrels. The hatred, if it ever existed, has long 
since ceased| and given place to feelings of a very different 
kind. 
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all again and again brought to the gates ol'death. 
The Island is so over-run with trees and brush- 
wood, that it would be contrary to the general 
oxperience of a tropical country under such cir- 
cumstances, to be otherwise than unhealthy, es- 
pecially during the season of the rains and heat, 
^by which the noxious exhalations are of course 
greatly increased. We were there during what 
may be called the unhealthy season j but provi- 
dentially, the fall of rain that year was in a very 
unusual degree slight, not perhaps exceeding 
four or five showers. We were not aware of the 
effect the rains would have had, and were often 
watching the clouds, in the hopes that they 
would send down their torrents to refresh tlie air. 
This is one of many instances how apt we often 
are eagerly to desire what would be baneiiil to 
us ; for, if the rain had so come, it would not 
have failed to have greatly increased the mortali- 
ty. After all, though much cannot be said in 
behalf of the Madagascar climate, which pro- 
bably never will be healthy tyi the natives be- 
take themselves more to agriculture, and to the 
clearing of the lands ; at the same time, there 
iire some palliating circumstances to be ,taken 
■ into the account. Wc should not, perhaps, at- 
tach much importance to the experience of re^ 
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mote times, when the sciences of navigation and 
medicine, as well as most others were at a low 
ebb. I shall once more refer to ilacourt, for 
the purpose of observing, that he lays down a 
sort of code of Indian “ health and longevity,” 
and if some of the rules that he recommends 
were observed, the wonder is not that the peo- 
ple died, but that any of them lived ; e.g. “ Ils 
“ se doivent faire saigner tous hs mois, et infalli- 
“ blement, ils se garantiront de ces grandes ma- 
“ ladies *.** In our particular situation, we 


• In order that the reader may have in view a short account 
of the rude state of the Indian equipments about two centu- 
ries agO|% I shall insert the following extract from Harris's 
voyages, being part of an account of two French ships that 
went on a voyage of adventure to India in 1601. I am in- 
duced also particularly to do so, as it gives a short history of 
St. Augustine’s Bay, though it be in some respects inapplica- 
ble at present. 

Ea. tract from mt account of the Voyage of Francis Per^ 
rmd de Laval to the East Indies^ 

** We met, January the 6th, 1602, with a violent storm, in 
which one of our seapien fell over board, and his companion 
would have jumped after him if we had not prevented him ; 
though, after all, I took his offer to be the effect of wine 
** rather than true affection ; for there is but little friendship 
“ amon^ sea-faring men. Pursuing our course, we steered 
« by the country of Natal, upon the coast of Ethiopia, with-' 
out any storm, which was uncommon in those seas ; for, 
“^between the 33* and 28®, they arc never, almost, without 
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must lay the mortality we experienced to llie 
charge of the climate, with some modification. . 
We were at our first landing exposed to many 
liardsbips, and particularly to the severe effects 

violent storms. After that, we mistook our course, through 
the ignorance of the pilot; and, on the 4th of February, 
finding ourselves on the land^side of St. Laurence, tacked 
about, in order to make the other side. February the 7th, 

** having passed that I&land, according to our wishes, we were 
surprised all on a sudden, by a violent storm from ihe south- 
west, being less acquainted with those seas than the Portii- 
guese, who make timely provisions for such accidents. In 
the storm, it was so dark at noon-dny, that we could not see 
the heavens, or one another : Our two ships were separated, 

“ and our sails were tbre to rags ; such was the force of the rain 
and wind, that they, wounded our faces like so many lashes 
of whip cord. The waves swelled so high, and washed in 
upon the ship, that we could not stand upon the deck. In 
** this place we continued four days and four nights> and 
some of the men that were on board applied themselves to 
devout exercises, while the sailors redoubled their oaths and 
blasphemies. Our antientest pilots and seamMi protested 
they never encountered such a tempest ; but the business 
“ was, they never had been in those seas, which swell higher 
‘‘ than elsewhere. 

On the llth, the storm being over, we stood in for St. 
Laurence, being much disabled. All our men were* in a 
“ manner half dead ; and we had not a man on board, but a 
** Dutch gunner, that had ever bedh in the Indies before. 
When we came within forty or fifty leagues of the Island, 
the sea ap{|rared yellowish an^l frothy, and was covered 
with reeds and floating herbs, ^ hich continued to appear 
“ on its surface till the 19th, that we arrived and c#st anchor 
at St. Augustine’s Hay, in 30' soutli latitude. This 
‘‘Bay is large, and ^cry couvcuicnl, having an excellent 
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of a scorching sun by day *, and heavy dews by 
night. The diet of many of us for a consider- 
able time was of a coarse kind, as we could at 
first afford to buy little milk, and breakfasted, if 

** ground of clay and sand. The same day the Croissant re« 
joined usy after twelve day’s separation^ and was more dis* 
abled than we. The seamen being scorbutic^ we marked 
out a place on the shore for our sick^ and at the same time 
“ * Dutch ship was forced into the same harbour by stress of 
weather, which had not one sick hand on board. The na- 
tives gave us cattle, fowls, honey, and fruit, in exchange 
for knives, scissars, and trinkets oWittle value ; but the 
place was so unhealthy that many of our men died, partly 
by the scurvy and partly by a phrcnitic fever. We lay di- 
“ rectly under the tropic of Capricorn, and the sun-beams 
darted upon us almost in a perpendicular line. Some of 
them had their legs scorched and ulcerated through their 
** stockings ; nay, the extreme heat would have incommoded 
** us more, if it had not been for the conveniency of a fine ri« 


* Any one in the least acquainted with a hot climate, knows 
how destructive this is to all new comers from Europe, and 
that no advantages in other respects can counteract the effect 
of such exposure. 1 recollect hearing, that, during the war 
with Hyder Alii, a European regiment, which had newly ar« 
rived from England at Madras, was, at that period of emer-* 
gency, ordered immediately to march, and before they had 
gone fifty miles, I think about half the regiment was in hos- 
pital. Hence it will be none of the least of the national be- 
nefits resulting firom the *Cape of Good Hope and Isle of 
France, that there may be intermediate entrepots for the 
troops proceeding to India, and thereby save ipany valuable 
lives. 
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1 remember right, frequently on beef, and other 
things indigestible to weakened stomachs. We 
bad no restoratives o^ any kind, — '^ivine, or such 
’like. We could be hardly said to have any me- 

** ver to bathe in> and the shades of a large wood. We were 
posted at the foot of a great mountain^ which was covered 
** with infinity of large lizards that offered no hurt to any bo- 
dy. The wood was replenished with an innumerable quan- 
“ tity of little monkies $nd apes, which entertained us with a 
** continual shew of dancing about, and skipping, from tree to 
tree. Parrots are there very numerous, and make an agree- 
able harmony with their various and waribltng notes. Not 
to mention the indis^^ion of our men in over-feeding in so 
hot a climate, and t^e pernicious consequences that attend- 
ed it, I shall only take notice farther of the unspeakable un« 
easiness from the flies by day, and the gpats that pbster- 
ed us by night, in piercing the flesh tiU the .blo^ came, 
and an inflammation ensued. Tins inconvenience was so 
cutting, that some crept into sacks and bags, leaving only 
a small hoje to breathe through, and all of us were forced 
to make flres and lie down in the midst of the smoke. 

** The Island of. St. Laurence is 700 leagues ‘m circum- 
ference. It lies between 26^ and 14«^ south latitude. It 
abounds in cattle, especially sheep, which tiring forth 
three or four lambs at a time ; the cattle are not appropriate 
ed, but common to all that catch them; for the inhabitants, 
and indeed most of the other Indians, chuse rather to feed 
on flsb, fowl, and milk. It is common there to see two or, 

“ three hundred bulls and cows in one herd, and when they 
come to cross a broad deep rivei^^e cows raise their hei|ds 
** upon the bulls rumps, and so get over. We anchored at 
the mouth of a river that afforded great pl^ty of %sh and 
^ crocodiles ; end when we killed a croCoiUe, and look out 
• K 
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(licines, as the few emetics, and a little calomel, 

' that by some means had been saved, were treasur- 
ed as their weight in gold, and only resorted to 
m extreme cases during their short duration.’ 
The medicines to which we betook ourselves 
did probably more harm than good, viz. tobac- 
co juice and sea water * j and it might have 


its entrails^ we observed thatf like muski they made a very 
agreeable perfume in the air. The natives are of a tawny 
olive colour^ inclining to red, they are tall, straight, well 
** made, and not only of a ready apprehension but wise ; their 
hair is long and wreathed into tresses. They are naked all 
over e:scepting their middle, which is covered with cotton 
cloth. The women wear one piece of cloth that covers them 
from under their breast to their girdle, and another that 
reaches from thence to their knees, their heads being bare 
" and shaved. Their arms are darts and javelins called aza- 
^ gayes, for the noise of a gun frights them exceedingly. It 
** is said this Island was formerly peopled by the Chinese, 
upon the occasion of a ship being cast away upon that 
coast : and indeed Uiey resemble the Chinese very much, 
** bating that their cofnplexion is not near so white, which 
perhaps may proceed from their going naked, and living in 
the torrid zone. At present the Island is very populous, and 
^ governed by several kings that wage war with one ano- 
ther : some of the inhabitants are Mohapimedans, and cir« 
** cumcised, and the rest are Pagans. The inland parts of 
** the Island are in great want of water. 

* I am satisfied that sdine of the gentlemen did themselves 
much ingury, by systematically resorting to sea- water, even, 
ivhen in leleaable health, under the mistaken idea Uiat they 
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been in some cases, at lemit, better, that na** 
lure bad been allowed to take an uninterrupt- 
ed course. For weeks alter our arrival, a 
tderable degree of health was generally enjoy- 
ed; and it was probably fitun the continued 
operation of some of the causes mentioned, com- 
bined with the increasing unhealthiness of the 
climate as the rainy season advanced, that the 
fatal change ensued. 

Productions Ammal and Veg^abk.-A^T per- 
sonal observation on these points having been of 
the most limited kind, I shall add little regard- 
ing them, to the incidental remarks which j^ve 
already occurred. The animal of all others de- 
serving of notice is the bullock, which is of a 
very superior description. It is distpiguish- 
ed by a large hump on the u^per part of the 
shoulder, which I believe, when adted^ is rec- 
koned a great delicacy. As 1 have already no- 
ticed, cattle form one of*the chief objects of 
pri^erty in this idand ; and there are large herds 
of wild cattle which roam the forests^ and are 
occasimially hunted. There are no horses here, 

would tiiiereby guard againat bilious attadksi w^idi jt wu iriU 
moat the infitlflible way of exdling. I believe none survived 
of those who practised this. 
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.tior any animal usei! for agricultural or other 
such purposes, the tillage being generally ma- 
naged by slaves. There are .many dogs, whicfi 
range about as at the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
so far as my recollection extends, it is not much 
the practice to domesticate them. There are 
said to be numerous wild hogs in the interior, 
and foxes } but, happily for the island, no beasts 
of prey of a formidable description. Tlie most 
unpleasant annoyance that is experienced in 
tliis respect, is not on land but in water, as all 
the rivers swarm with alligators, which are de- 
structive to men and cattle ; and the greatest 
precautions must be taken, when rivers are to be 
crossed, to deter them from an attack, for, though 
fierce, it is a cowardly animal. .There are mon- 
keys, and various animals of that kind ; and 1 
mention, with no pleasing recollection, swarms 
of rats, which were a great plague. They used 
to run over us in quaftititics ; but there are fe\y 
things to which wc do not in time get reconcil- 
ed, and at last I efid not care much about them. 
Tliere are birds with the most beautiful plum- 
age i but, according to the almost invariable ar- 
rangemen|. of nature, their note is not musical. 
The guinea-fowl abounds, and also partridges, 
which are admirably ada^ited to a bad shot, as 
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they are fully larger than those in Eng^nd, and 
80 very tame as to allow time for a steady aim^ 
The flesh is, however, coarse. There is abun* 
•dance of jfine fish oh the coast ; but they did not 
seem to be much attended to by any excepting 
' those who lived near the sea *. I have already 
noticed some of the principal articles of vege- 
t^ible produce. There is, according to all ac- 
counts, in the interior of the country, an inex- 
haustible field of botanical research ; and vari- 
ous kinds of timber adapted to’ ship-building, 
and other useful purposes. The French appear 
to liave directed their attention ^^ery much to 

the procuring in former years ebony au^ other 
« 

such articles, now to be had abumlantly from 
the possessions in the western hemisphere. 
The cotton plant seems to grow spontaneous- 
ly here, and silk is also procurable. 1 know 
not how it may be in other parts of the* island ; 
but where we were, fruit of no kind was abun- 
dant. Indeed, almost the only cultivated fruit 
was the plantain, or banana, and ti}at not plenty. 
The cocoa-niut tree would be to them a valuable 
acquisition, ;and 1 should think no soil or climate 

* They are i»uch dexterairspeftrsmen, that ;tbey frequent* 
ly take fiab bjr spearingt tbough the object may be unidl asui 
* distant. 
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cooid be more favourable for its growth. Iron 
is an abundant article, and the natives under* 
stand well the use of it. It is said that gold and 
.silver are found in the island; but the supply is 
evidently scanty. When we first came, the na- 
tives had no distinct idea of the relative value 
oi the two metals ; and, if I remember, some 
contrived to turn that ignorance to a lucrative 
account. I am not sure that this ought to be 
stampt as dishonest, as all such value k, to acer* 
tain extent, id^, and the natives happened to 
prize one more than another. My recdilection 
on the point is not very accurate ; but so far 
as it 'go.es, it was quite matter of fiishion. Be- 
fore silver became plenty by the circulation ol' 
our dollars, it was purchased as more valuable 
than gold for ornamental purposes ; but after*, 
wards they changed sides, and gold got a good 
deal more than its right ascendancy. 

General Character ^ Habits, and Mode of Life, 
—As to the character of the Madagascar pecqrle, 
opinions have been a good deal diversified. 
On the (Hie hand, they have been loaded with 
(qqH^rium as treacherous, cruel, and foil of 
vice. On the other, they have been extolled as 
much beyond limits. Perhaps here, as in nmst 
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cas^, 8 medium course k nearest the truth. 
That they have many of the vices and defects* 
incidental to an uncivilized peq>le is certain^ 
but it is equally sd, so far as our observation ex> 
tended,' that they possess the seeds oi' many ex- 
cellent qualities which right culture woidd very 
soon bring to maturity^ 

The scale of society seemed pretty mudi ar. 
ranged in three classes ; the behest class, next to 
the king, and what I may call the officers of state;, 
being those whose occupation was the profession 
of arms, who rank prolHibly according to the ex- 
tent of their possessions in slaves and cattle ; the 
next, fishermen, who remain on the sea-coast, and 
and are ^gaged in the management of their 
canoes and fishing; and the last, tiie slaves. 
Tlie king, though held in haliitiial severence, 
and, so far as we saw, promptly obeyed, cannot 
be considered wholly despotic; for in the 
event of any undue severity, his subjects will 
leave him and migrate to another state, as at- 
tachment to the natal soil) the ** land of our 
sires,” with us the fertile source many hm>ic 
virtues, is in ]|Iadagascar'ioo much disturbed to 
take any deep ro(^. Ihe practice which seems 
to exist making all weighty questions matter 
of public deliberation, must ha>fe a powerful ef- 
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feet in upholding independence and elevation of 
inind. I remember being quite struck with the 
fluency of speech and oratory which we some- 
times heard ; and I observe the Abbe Rochon, ' 
in his account of Madagascar, mentions a similar 
fact with regard to those on the east side, stat- 
ing, that M. Poivre, a gentleman of distinguished 
name, who took an active part in the admi- 
nistration of affiiirs at the Isle of France, had 
frequently expressed his astonishment at their 
power of eloquence. It is the business of 
good soldiers to be ready for war ; and on 
the signal being given, those of Madagascar 
equip tliemselves for the tented field at very 
short notice. Their tactics differ widely from 
those we reckon essential for the “ vahiqueurs 
tie la terr^* to possess. Their system is much 
more that of surpriae than of open attack ; and 
1 may again, refer to- the History of America, as 
containing, a very exact description of the Ma- 
dagascar mode of warfare*. I have seen the bush- 
%httng practised as .a specimen ; and the agiUty 
with which they spring fix)ip side to side, must 
make resistance very 4 *uzzling to smy adversary 
not drilled in the same school. Plunder is thegreat 


• VoL i. p. 363. 
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object; and from all accounts, war is here 
attended with more than its ordinary share of 
havoc and devastation ; villages and lands laid 
waste, inhabitants massacred or enslaved, and 
property swept off. This of course leads to re- 
taliation, and that agmn to fresh reprisals, so that 
the temple of the Madagascar Janus is never 
shut. During our stay, we were more than once 
alarmed, not by wars, but by “ rumours of wars.’* 
1 rather think that it was our being there that 
kept the neighbouring states somewhat at a dis- 
tance. They hold the European name in much 
respect ; and though a name was nearly all we 
could oppose, it no doubt had its effect.' We 
indeed would have been in a fearful scrape if 
any invasion had actually ensued ; death or sla- 
very would probably have been our portion, 
as resistance or flight would have been about 
equally impossible. The general habits of the 
Madagascar people are of a simple kind. Their 
huts are commonly built of reeds and rushes, 
from 13 to 15 feet in length, the fire being 
kindled in the Uiiddler The furniture consists 
of a bed made of reeds, ^covered with a mat, a 
few calabashes, some wooden spoons, and two or 
three earthen pots, which they jlack up and ' 
mom from place to place at a moment’s warn- 
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ing. I think I may call them, anumg themselves* 
a social and happy people. They geaiecally end 
the day ^th supper, which is their chief meal ^ 
and they sit down and converse round the doora 
of their huts. They also amuse themselves oc- 
casionally with a game which play at, using 
for the purpose the nut of a tree It seems to ex- 
cite much interest and to require attention. They 
enjoy apparently much dome^c harmony. Po- 
lygamy is allowed, but it is far from being ge- 
nerally practised. Their kindness to their slaves 
is quite remarkable ; I drni’t recollect seeing an 
instance of one of them being maltreated. Their 
general turn of mind appears that of lively quick- 
ness, accompanied by a tliirst for knowledge. 
We used to be much struck with a young man, 
of the rank of governor, who resided some miles 
itiland, but who occasionally visited us. He 
liad much dignity of dhportmeut and intelli- 
gence of mind, always striving after new attain- 
ments, and tiud seemed eminently fitted for a 
higher ^ere of intellect. He did not seem 
partial to the king ; and though he spoke with re- 
serve, he made it be lUiderstood, that be thought 
him mf&noT to liis father *. Many of 4^em, as 

* He hail lost a child about the time of one his visits ; 
oml i recoiieet haH requesting some of the ladies not ^,iiotice 
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already observed, had a sonatteiing of Eogltali ; 
and one man, wlmse nom de gmrre waa Tom 
Bush, and who commonly acted as our intoepre* 
ter, spoke it witH tderable ease. There is» of 
course, here, little call fbr manu^cturing i^l ; 
but what they do in the way of weaving their 
cloths of cotton, or I believe, occasionally sHk, 
is done neatly. I cannot say how fai- they hold 
themselves bound by established laws. There 
are certainly none written j but from the wder 
with which public aflairs are conducted, 1 have 
no doubt that, though not adepts in the Justi- 
nian Code, they have their common law, or a 
certain rule of practice that guides thefr pro- 
ceedings. They are very irascible, and when 
roused, not slow to seek revenge. Of* this a spe- 
cimen has been already afforded in Captain Dale’s 
narrative, but the fact is shigular, that 1 believe, 
with th3texcq[>tion, no serious misund^'stajiding 
ever occurred between them and their visitora. 
This appears in a high degree creditable to both; 
and the more so, as the bulk cd* the people bfid 

the circuniBtance to his wife when they met, becatise wb* 
men cry.* I heve not at hand die aoeount of the Sandhridb 
Isiaiida Cook’s voyigea, tmt there is t tdbseriptim 

given there of a young man^ (if 1 mistake not^ named Ka^ 
meena,) whose diiaracler» and evm app^aance« struck me at 
the tiffe I read if, as much rmmmbSngmr Mad^gfiscar fiirnnk 
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no love for us, as they considered, perhaps rightly, 
the bullocks and giiits which the king bestowed on 
us, as so nuich taken frooi them ; while, with re* 
gard to our sailors and soldiers,‘all authority over 
them had been long at an end, and they were 

left to do pretty much “ what was right in their 

♦ 

own eyes j” all such as were in health to move, 
straggling about, exposed to numerous temptar 
tions, which might have led to difficult, not to say 
dangerous, consequences. In the various move- 
ments that took place from Tullear to St. Augus- 
tine’s Bay, and to other parts, no outrage of a 
personal kind, that I remember to have heard ofi 
was ever offered or received. There were one 
or two besetting sins to which our Madagascar 
friends were certainly particularly prone j the 
first, was the desire of intoxication, from which 
few, from the highest to the lowest rank, was 
exempted. Veritable conisu;, would have been 
prized by them as much as nectar among the 
bans vvoam of Olympus, and literally qua^d in 
flowing bowls. As it was, they were satished 
-vj^ith a spirit of their own manufacture, called 
toak^i made from an isifusimi of sugar-cane, ta- 
marinds,<and honey. To one not used it, the 
taste seemed' nauseous enough to turn the sto- 
mach of an elephant, but many were the coiv 
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vincing proofs we bad of its being quite conge- 

• 

nial to the Madagascar palate. Sucb indeed is 
the pleasure that some of most countries find in 
confusing the intellect, that several of our people^ 
rather than want that luxury, became very ex- 
pert toaky drinkers. The next failing irt the 
Madagascar character, was one which, tried ac- 
cording to the standard of European ideas, was 
still lower in the moral scale, viz. a liking for 
spulzie *, or, in humbler terms, a thie\’ish dis- 
position. tVe must not, however, here mete our 
judgment with too many scruples, and keep in 
mind, that there have been States of renown, 
where thieving was applauded as a cle^Je^*thmg, 
if the young rogue could manage to keep his 


^ This was so strong in the Madagascar breast^ that I don’t 
believe it could have been restrained by all the authority of 
the worthy Baron Bradwardine, (well known to every read- 
er of the Biscinating story of Waverley.) That disposition 
to borrow occasionally the use of our neighbour’s goods^ to 
which our friends in the Norths as well as those in Madagas- 
car, foevty though I suppose not now, prone, proceeded pro- 
bably in both countries from mudi the same cause, a system 
of goveminent which made a neighbour, when be could be 
conveniently got at, a good deal of lawful prey. Neither, 
probd>l||hld much studied th^ admonitions of our immortal 
bard, hommmg dulls the ^dge of *hus- 

bandr]^ Nevertheless, this plain effect^ followed, as hus- 
bandry, in every country, shews its dislike to such a o^part- 
nership. * h 
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own secret. Scanned according to this rule, 
the Madagascar thief might have much to uige. 
Plunder is a part of their system ; and being 
their pursuit, from their earliest to their latest 
years, Uie disposition must, in the nature of 
things, grow with their growth, and strengthen 
with their strength.” Though they take liber- 
ties, however, with their neighbours, they are 
among themselves, and in their own dealings, 
honeMer than we often find people in countries 
who ought to know and do better. With us, 
they certainly carried on at times a pretty suc- 
cessful trade of this kind ; and if the opportuni- 
ty quietly <^red, they were not scrupulous as 
to the time, whether day or night. The latter 
was however preferred; and they used then, 
with the quietness of cats, to crawl in at the door 
of* our huts, and make a snatch at whatever came 
within grasp. If the door happened to be stub- 
born, they used to cut the rushes near our beds, 
having no doubt preriously taken the bearings, 
and tilings, to us invaluable, would, in this way, 
disappear in a twinkling : Froh pudor / even 
the nobles of the land used sometimes to en- 
gage in these unseemly enterprizes. 
time alter we landed, the dficers and 
used to kee|> regular watch at night, I think c^h 
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two hours lU: once, which was a weayrisome duty, 
and prdbably contributed to <mr ailinents } but 
sickness . did not allow it to go on long. Having 
now said all that appears material on this head, 
the adoption of something of a standard of com- 
piurison may be perhaps the eariest mode of fix- 
ing the scale assignable to Madagascar civiliza- 
tion. ’ They are, in this re^ct, beyond any 
question, decidedly inferior to the general po- 
pulation of Sumatra and Java, where attain- 
ments iir almost every point of mental culture 
liave been made, much surpassing any thing 
known in Madagascar. On the odier hand, the 
people of that island nearly as much surpass the 
Hottentots, (at least what the Hottentots were 
before the late great improvements efiected by 
the missionari^,) the Bcsjesmans, and other such 
tribes in southern Africa. They hold, perh^s, 
pretty nearly a middle place between those dif- 
ferent nations. Hitherto, the European inter- 
course has been very much presented to the Ma- 
dagascar view, in the forfaiddiog light of piracy*, 
and the slave traffic, to say nothing of the many 

* Madagascar, ^ut a centuiy ago, appears to have been 
the resort^F pirates of dl naUont, who are said td have hem 
M numerovt^ oo the east eesut, « even to tefliieooe liwa|»> 
peanncc irf' the populsticii. 
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bloody scenes that at different peiiods attended 
the French operations in that island. It is very 
doubtful ifl inrttetum for so many evils, one right 
quality has been planted in that soil by a Euro* 
pemi hand. It is surely time that an attitude 
so loathsome a nature should be laid aside, 
and that the European chsuacter should appear 
under a more inviting aspect. Let us send there 
messengers of peace, with the olive branch in 
the one hand, and the means of Christian in- 
struction in the other; and the Madagascar 
disposition must be much changed since I knew 
it, if I may not safely aver, that, with a ladder 
thus fixed, it will not be long beibre they cbmb 
high in the scale of being. 

Character of the King,-^Tha personal charac- 
ter of the king formed too material a feature in 
the circumstances connected with our residence 
in Madagascar, not to require a separate expla- 
nation. He seemed to be about 25 years of 
age ; not tall, and rather slimly made, but well 
proportioned. His countenance did not indi- 
cate any striking ability, but much liveliness and 
benignity. His coiiplexion was remarkably 
white, approaching a copper colour. \^hen oc- 
casion required it, he appeared with, a good 
deal of what might be called in their way mag- 
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nificence, having around him a large body of 
armed men and attendants j but he did not seem* 
fond of regal state, and generally went about 
• witli very few pebple ; sometimes only with a 
single boy*, who used to carry his pipe and 
smoking apparatus. The pipe was a long hol- 
.low tube, three or four feet in length, and the 
tobacco being kindled at one end of it, the smoke 
was drawn through it. The palace was little 
more than a hut on a larger scale. It differed, 
however, ‘from the other huts, in liaving some 
more articles of furniture, and being surrounded 
by a large hedge or bamboo fence, which enclo- 
sed a pretty extensive area where the bouse 
stood. There resided the Queen, digni^ed with 
the appellation of Queen Charlotte ; any good 
looks she may have had were gone by } she was 
corpulent, but good-tempered and kind. His 
majesty’s affections were divided, or 'perhaps 
pretty exclusively given to a very handsome 
young woman, with whom there was a sort of al- 
liance known in our Court about a centuiy ago 
as a left-handed marriage, an exotic of German 
growth. Her mansion stood not far from our 


• This boy was called Luna, a lively little'fcHow, whott 
drollery made lum a great favourite. 
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Jiuts, so we saw 9 good deal of her. Slie was 
’ much of a coquet, and • shewed that she knew 
her ascendancy. The king was always approach- 
ed with tlie most profound reject by his sub- 
jects : When they drew near him on public oc- 
casions, they covered their head with their hand, 
and bowed it almost to the ground. No won- 
der that they do so, for notwithstanding that 
there may be some few limitations to the regal 
power, I fancy the king's word is pretty decisive 
of life or dqath. 

To give a more distinct idea of the proceed- 
ings of the court of Baba, 1 shall mention what 
I saw when the King gave audience to some am- 
bassatlom who had been sent from a neighbour- 
ing state, with which tliere had been, according 
to frequent occurrence, some misunderstanding. 
The King, accompanied by about 80 armed 
men, went 01 »t to a little distance from his resi- 
dence, and seated Iiimscif on a sandy plain. In 
Imlf an hour tiicambassodoi'smadc theif appear- 
ance. They had landled their fire, according to 
the usud mode of the country, where tents are 
not known, and Where houses are scarce, at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile, and drew 
m*ar/ driving four or five bullocks as,, a present 
te the King. Bting seated at a few' {races dis- 
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tance, they entered on an explanation of the bu-i 
siness df their mission. Their observations le(£ 
to several remarks from different persons belong- 
ing to the King’s ’council j but we were inform- 
ed that all the explanations were of an amicable 
kind, accompanied by promises on the partpf tlidr 
, master of future friendship. Hib matter being 
thus adjusted, they presented the King with 
some beads in a straw basket in token of entire 
amity, and then departed. 

The pcfsonal kindness that weexperiencedfrom 
the King is what we never cmi acknowledge with 
sufficient gratitude, nor adequately express. One 
or two instances of this nature have been mention- 
ed by Captain Dale as having occurred on our first 
arrival, and he continued during the whole of our 
residence in h^ country, to act on the same geJ> 
nerous and humane principle without a mo- 
ment’s deviation. It matters not whether the 
object was material or otherwise, the same feel- 
ing uniformly operated. One of our sailors hav- 
ing behaved ill one day soomafler our arrival, to 
one of the natives, corppral punishment was 
about being inflicted *, when the King came and 

* Certain auUumty was for a time kept up in this way af- 
ter we landed ; but it rarely happened that it was necessary 
to enfofce it. . 
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took him away, saying, that he was sure if any 
of his people had been wrecked in England, King 
George would not allow them to be punished j 
and that he could not therefore allow King 
George’s peojde to be so. To his own great in- 
convenience, he remained stationary at Tullear 
all the time of our being there, never going to 
any material distance. We were not without 
much anxiety on this account, as there were fre- 
quent rumours of the ' King’s intention to go to 
another residence. On one occasion ift particu- 
lar, he came and intimated that he meant to 
set off to a village about fifty miles distance 
on the- following day, and deared that we 
would determine, whether we would go with 
him or go to St. Augustine’s Bay, observing, 
that in his absence we could not remain in safety 
where we were. We were then in a most sickly 
state ; and as moving, to most of us, was an im- 
possible thing, it only remained to represent our 

* '• 4 , 

difficulties earnestly to the king, whose benevo- 
lent heart was made fully alive to them : He 
said that he was indeed very anxious to go j but 
that on our account ke would remain, which he 
did to the last. Captain Dale has mentioned in 
his narrative the liberal supplies of caUle bestow- 
ed on us by the king. At first, the number that 
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we received was considerably larger than after* 
wards, though we always had occasional gills, 
from time to time bestowed. In fact, the con- 
sumption that we. caused, must have probably 
occasioned much embarrassment, and, as we un- 
derstood, discontent among tliose who were part- 
ly dependent on the royal bounty. Besides, the 
king, with a degree of liberality that fills the 
mind with admiration, and some degree of 
araazetnent, conferred on us the means of pro- 
viding in, a great degree for our wants. As t!»e 
circumstances connected with this are of an in- 
teresting nature, it will be right tliat they should 
be particularly narrated. 

The amount of treasure belonging* to the 
India Company on board of the Winterton 
was considerable, as has been noticed. Much 
of this was recovered by the iSshermen who 
went off to the wreck, and who, being ex- 
pert divers, were enabled at low water to 
get it up, though it must have been to them 
a work of very great labour and diffictdty. 
It was said to be customary, that a part of any 
article of value procured in this casual way 
should be presented to tfie king ; and accord- 
ingly, about a fortnight after our arrival at Tul- 
lear, a numerous body of fisherii^en came there, 
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bringing the intended present. The king, at- 
> tended by some hundreds of his soldiers, went 
out to meet them ;• and after a good deal ofpre- 
liminaiy ceremony, particularly dancing and 
firing of muskets, the money was delivered. 
The king at once ordered a sum equal to above 
twenty thousand dollars to be given to the offi- 
cers of the ship for distribution.' The money was 
accordingly placed in an open plain ; but before 
a division could be made, the soldiers and sailors 
began to seize it in a scrambling way. The 
officers had doubts as to the appropriation of this 
money, and considering themselves as acting on 
behalf of the Company, they felt called on, under 
any circumstances, to make an effort to reserve 
it in that view : But the irregular seizure could 
leave no doubt as to the course to be in the first 
instance taken, and an application was immedi- 
ately made to the king for his assistance. The 
king observed with much propriety, that he con- 
sidered the money to be his, and not the Com- 
pany’s, as it had been recovered by his people 
after we left the wreck, and that what he gave 
was a free gift from himself ; As, however, it was 
the intention that the gentlemen should liavc a 
larger sfiare than the people, he immediately sent 
a party of liis soldiers to resume possession ; but. 
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I believe, Ibis was not. ejected without loss, 
though 1 cannot say exactly the amount *. On 
the iollowing day, the king invited all who could 

come to attend, and a distribution then took 

• * 

place in a systematic way, a division of the 
whole being ma<le into classes, and so many bags 
of dollars given to each class, which, to the sok 
’ (liers, proved equal to about 80 tlollars each, and 
to the sailors about J 00. The gentlemen pas- 
sengers did not receive more than at the rate of 
about 50, each; but to the ladies w;vs given a 

* It will be noticed, that this is the second instance of ir** 
regularity that occurred witliin a few days after we readied 
Tullear. Such things among sailors and soldiers, situate 
ed as ours were, are not to be justified, but they will be gc« 
nerally found to a certain extent inevitable. It is impossible 
to prevent the propensity that the lower rank of Europciuis 
have to look on a bl^dk face with an eye of superiority, and on 
their 6rst arrival among the inhabitants of a hot cliniate, to 
treat them as inferiors. This will happen under the most 
strict discipline ; but where that disciplitic is relaxed, and in 
a great degree at an end, as the loss of the ship, Ufe death of 
' our comxnandery and the death or dispersion of most of the 
oflicers, occasioned it in our case to be, the consequence could 
not excite much wander. In addition to this, there was tlic 
impression that they were only attempting to recover pro* 
perty to which, however erroneously, they timoght tliemsdvea 
to have a prior claim } and many of tlim ptobably were in a 
destitute cooditimi. The circiimSIances I have aHuded to, * 
occurred at the first outset ; but after that, things ^ot 8oii»e*i 
what into their ordinary train, and went on with muchrc« 
gularity* * 
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larger proportion ; and to Mr. Spens the second 
^officer, and Mr. Dun the purser, who were then 
considered as in the chief charge, were given, I 
think, at* the rate of 900 dollars each *. The 
king was particularly fond of the fiie> and to 
two people who could play it well he gave 800 
dollars each t. If it had not been lor this ex- 
traordinary instance of munificence, many of us 
must have been reduced to a starving state, as 
we were d^titute of all means whatever. So 
generous a proceeding, would have ^heen in a 
high degree creditable in any civilized country j 
but, to appreciate it justly, it must be consider- 
ed, that money was to the king and his subjects 
much oj’ a novelty, and that they attached to it 
a degree of value, probably surpassing that of 
the most avaricious miser, looking to it as one of 
their chief means of happiness in this life, and 
their hope of recompence in the next. This 
passion, no doubt, found in the king’s mind a 
counterpoise in his feeling for our distress ; but 

* I was ill at the time,'and was not present at the dbtribu. 
tion ; but, I tlunk, the proportions were as I have stated 
them. The result certainly differed from what was first in- 
tended, probably from aomb accidental cause, of whidi 1 have 
no note and no recollection. 

f One of them was corporal Mackoy, mentioned in the 
early part of the narrative. ^ ‘ 
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the effort must have been to him trying. 1 have 
no correct idea what part he reserved for him, 
self, but conclude that it was considerable, and 1 
think it was kept, buried in the eajrth. I have 
known the king afterwards ask a dollar out of the 
very money which he had given us ‘.——Much 
as there was to extol and speak gratefully off it 
is an irksome thing to draw aside the veil, and 
to reveal an infirmity in a character so truly ex- 
alted as that of our protector; but our poor 
black prince was not exempted from the habits 
of his subjects as to inebriety. He was often 
seen to have proceeded on his voyage a good 

deal farther than “ half seas over but he 

* 

never seemed to lose recollection, and always 
maintained a certain dignity. Like the Mace- 
donian monarch, he gave frequent occasion to 
appeal from “ Philip drunk to Philip sober 
and though the idea was not, perhaps, quite 
clothed in the garb of classic taste, it was per- 
fectly intelligible, when he used to say, to-day 

brandy speak, to-morrow king speak t.” A 
moment's recollection of thb circumstances of de- 

* This puts one a little in mind of Dr. Johnson asking the 
loan of a shilling not to be repaid." 

t The people of Madagascar have sometimes irhat may be 
called a pifby mode of expression. If any one tells what 
they think not true, they say be is twp tongued*** 
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Hca6y altcnding our situation, must make it ap- 
pear a remarkable thing, that, dependent as 
we were, wholly on the bounty and protection 
of the king, accustomed, whether in full posses- 
sion of his mind or otherwise, to have all around 
bending to his will, nothing ever occurred in 
regard to us incompatible with the most perfect 
courtesy. He often visited our huts, but always, 
even when in an inebriated state, behaved .with 
kindness and politeness, and, 1 believe, none of 
tlie ladies ever experienced the least alarm. I 
was not present, but I have been informed by 
good authority, that, on some occasion, when one 
of the king’s attendants had suggested some 
proposal which he considered injurious, he re- 
pelled it by a severe blow, and thi eatened to put 
the man to death. Captain Dale has mentioned 
some farther circumstances regarding this noble 
minded young man, which will be noticed in the 
sequel : but, from what has been already said, 
regarding him and his subjects, 1 am sure it will 
be readily allowed* that too much has not been 
hazanled in the anticipation expressed regard- 
ing the possible attainments of such a people *. 

* I ixtieve a handsome present was afterwards setft by the 
Directors of die East India Company to the King, who cer- 
tainly merited in a high degree this mark of public regard. 
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1 shall hero add a little to the occasional remarks, 
already made in the course of the prccediug 
^ narrative, regarding our longand dreary residence 
on this Island. Till our benefactor afforded the 
pecuniary aid tliat has been mentioned, the pas- 
sengers generally were in a situation a good deal 
* inferior to that of the smlors and soldiers, many 
of whom had considerable sums of money } and 
though the royal gift happdy saved many from 
want, still, from the propprtions into wliich it 
had been divided, our relative circumstances of 
inferiority were not for a time improved. It was 
something of the children’s fable of the “ world 
“ reversed and though at the time little view- 
ed as matter of amusement, it might have been 
almost ludicrous to see the soldiers, &c. and tlieir 
wives, metamorphosed into ladies and gentle- 
men, while those who had been usually recog- 
nised in the latter capacity, were actively engaged 
in culinary and other menial o£Sces. Venihar- 
ras des rkhesses, however, naturally led to the 
usual effect of profusion, and pover^ ere long 
came in the train. On the distribution of tiie 
money received from the king, the price of milk 
and of every article of provision was extthvagant- 
ly raised \ and, as tlic inferior classes lavished 
their means without foresight, a great number 
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were, long before the time of our being relieved 
from the Island, reduced to much distress ; the 
higher classes had then no difficulty in obtain-, 
ing whatever domestic help they wanted. At 
first, a considerable number of the officers and 
passengers used to sleep in the same hut, on bed 
places formed of rattans, and raised a little from 
the ground } but, afterwards, when we got more 
settled, and death had thinned our society, most 
of us had separate huts. Excepting the times 
when w§ were looking out for the purchase of 
provisions, we had scarcely any pursuit in the 
least to interest us, and each succeeding day was 
pretty much as those which had preceded. Be- 
fore sickness began to make the havoc which it 
did, some used to perambulate a good deal the 
neighbouring country ; but latterly, we were all 
of us too ill for any effort of that kind. I have 
mentioned, that the plan was adopted for a time 
of sending deputies, if I may call them so, to St. 
Augustine’s Bay. Never shall I forget the la- 
bour I went through in reaching that destina- 
tion, when my tour' of duty came. My friend 
Mr. T— '*md I, started from TuUear before day- 
light in the menning i; but we did not accomplish 
our joulney before evening, having travelled 
Uirough a country, which, if 1 had belsu less ill 
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and less fatigued, I probably would have mucli 
admired ; for the scenery is in some parts very • 
pretty. I was then very imperfectly recovered 
•from former illnes», and on reaching St. Augus« 
tine was again attacked with a fever, which 
might have proved fatal if ft had not been for 
jny friend’s unwearied kindness. Though we 
were there, in most respects, as uncomfortable 
as possible, being lodged in a dirty hut, with 
some rushes strewed on the ground for a bed, 
and devofired by miiskitos, there was sdtic satis- 
faction in the variety of a new place, and new 
faces, though I was little in a state to enjoy it. 
We remained at St. Augustine, I think, about 
a fortnight, by wliich time I was sufficidntly re- 
covered to get back. I never could then have 
walked the difftahee, but made it out, though 
with great difficulty, with the help of a canoe, 
which conveyed us along the coast- a great j)art 
of the way*, and with the farther aid of a 
night’s lodging in the hut of a native, who hos- 

* I do not now recollect the difference in extent between 
going by land and by water, from Tullear te 8t Angustine’a 
Bay; bat the latter mode must' hare been most dreoitous; 
and as canoes were eapensire (though, from thei^slurp con* 
trseted form, a painful cmveyance to an inYalid,) they were 
<mly resorted to in cases of extremity. 
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pitably allowed «s to sleep on his floor. 1 have 

* no note of the exact time when the extreme sick- 
ness and mortality began among us, but am pret- 
ty sure it was some time in December. After 
that, all distant travelling was much at an end. 
To those who could move out, the chief re- 
creation was crawling about in the cool of 
the morning and evening, in the vicinity of 
our huts, and in getting, if we could, during 
the heat of the day, under the shade of a large 
tamaririi tree. The spectacle of those who 
could themselves barely walk, being often call- 
ed to take a part in the interment of their de- 
parted companions, might be thought to have 
been sufficiently impressive j but I fear it too 
often happens, when the mind is not under 
somewhat of right regulation, th&t the frequent 
recurrence of dcatli blunts its impression; at 
least, 1 must own, such was much my own feel- 
ings at that perioil. With many dropping al- 
most daily around, none of us could with reason 
reckon on twenty-four hours of life ; but the 
survivors seemed generally to find some new 
store of hope to cairy them on in their heavy 
journey. The symptoms of the fever that prov- 
ed so very fatal were various, both in its pro- 
gress and termination, but a violent shivering. 
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followed by hot fit.s, (.much as a severe ague,) 
was, I believe, most ircqucnl, and was what 1' 
chiefly experienced in my own case *. The suf- 
• ferer sometimes lingered for a considerable time, 
and gradually sunk ; at other times, death was 
preceded by a violent delirium of perhaps two .or 
.three day’s continuance; and it did happen* 
though rarely, that the sick person died instan* 
taneously, without having beer? apparently par- 
ticularly ill. Recovering from one attack of the 
fever was'no security against its rccurreSfce ; but 
it was remarked that those who were naturally 
most robust and healthy, when attacked, w'ero 
least able long to struggle against it, a fact,*! be- 
lieve, of general observation in warm climates. 
In the midst of all this suflering, there was, as 
has been seen,’ little opportunity of exercising 
medical skill, from the almost total want of me- 
dicines ; but so far asnhe offices of friendship 

♦ An affection of the spleen was also a prevaiUnff malady, 
tiiough .fiot attended with the immediate danger of acate t\k» 
orders. Our complaints were prolwibly increased hy the ex- 
treme bad quality of the water. Wc had none but nhat w’as 
procured from the river at some <lustance, which was genc^ 
r^ly 80 thick as to be almost a mixture of mud and water. I 
believe the precaution of boiling it was seldom ado^rtl, as we 
were not sufficiently aware of llic poison that we were tak« . 
ing. 
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and consolation could avail, they were rendered 
Tby the surgeon of the ship, Mr. » ■• <, till he 

too, poor man, was called to pay the last debt. 
I still remember his affectionate kindness, 
and could almost drop a tear to his memo* 
ry. He- was a Scotsman, and I don’t think I 
ever saw attachment to the solum natale more , 
strongly impressed on any mind. Home was 
the dear object of his waking and sleeping 
thoughts ; and 1 heard him once mention that 
few ni^^Hi ever passed without his dreaming ol' 
his own country. To use the words of the de- 
lightful Cowper ; 

« When 1 think of my own native land# 

** In a moment I seem to be there ; 

But^ alas ! recollection at hand, 

** Soon hurries me back to despair.'* 

Mr. died 1 think about Christmas, hav- 

ing sunk gradually ; and Mr. Spens, tlie Sd offi- 
cer, expired in^ 1 ^licvc, the same hut, not many 
tlays after. 

I omitted to mention sooner, tliat before sick- 
new had thus overpowered us, an occasional 
hope of deliverance, tliough of short continue 
ance, had been more than once, from casual cir- 
cumstances, raised to a high pitch. The noise 
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of the of whales which a)joun<l oil the 

iMatlajiascar coast, hail where wo were a very 
itraujje eflect, having all the appearance of the 

, regular salute ol'n ship. The first time we heard 
it, the arrival of a ship to our relief was consider- 
ed almost certain, and many a long, tliough vain 
look was cast for the messenger destined to car- 
ry the joyous tidings. It might have been 
thought that one disappointment, at least, would 
have guarded us from a renewal of the sanic feel- 
ing j but the resemblance used to be vcA' strong, 
and gi'uerally sufKced to give new ground for 
some fancied exjiectation ; for, in such a situa- 
tion as ours, the reasoning faculties are not a 
match for those qf the imagination. We were 
one day, about two months after landing, buoy- 
ed up for a litt le time with very sanguine hojies, 
on a suggestion being made by the king, that w'c 
might perhaps be able to reach Fort ©anphin, 

• the former French settlement, on the south-east 
side of the Island, nearly straight across the 
country. Our worthy kingJiad been under the 
impression, that the most inveterate hostility sub- 
sisted between the English and French, to the 
extent of destroying each other whenever they 
met; but .having learned that things were not 

• rjuite so bad, he suggested the ifteasure I have 

M 
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mentioned. None of us knew the least of the 
'distance, or o€ the country to be traversed : It 
had been a European Settlement, and that was 
enough ; mountains, forests, rivers, all obstacles . 
were at once removed, and Fort Dauphin seemed 
already open to our view. Our associate, cor- 
poral Mackoy, struck up, the evening the thing, 
was talked ofi^ with more than usual glee on his 
fife, the favourite tune of ” O’er the hills and far 
** awa.” The plan was, to depute some whose 
strengttfmight appear most equal to the under- 
taking, under the protection of a party of the 
king’s armed men ; but the king would not give 
any positive opinion till he had referred tl>e mat- 
ter to his council. That being done, it was not 
long before the whole scheme was happily 
knocked on. the head ; I say happily, for though 
at the time the disappointment was heavy, from 
what we have since learned, the object never 
could have been accomplisbed. Any our 
party who had attempted it, must probably Iiave 
died of fiU%ue, and exposure to the weather ; 
or, if they had escaped those dangers, would 
have had a good chance of being captured and 
emlavof? by son» of the many hostile tribes that 
occupy the Intermediate country. IC contraiy 
ta all )»obabfi!ity, those various diUcuhies had 
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been surmounted, and th'^y ha<i lived to reach 
Fort Dairphiu, 1 rather believe they woitkl not* 
liave Ibuud, on arriving there, a single Europe- 
,aH inhabitant. Fort Daupiiiri' had, as has been 
sccji, possessed a wiilely known name in the 
Southern part of Madagascar } but was then ?«>- 

minis iimh'tt, though the change, in its tuil ex- 

• • 

tent, was, I suppose, not quite imderstood atTul- 
lear. Be that as it may, the Wittenagemot, (so- 
. to aj)ply the appellation,) pronounced tlie enter- 
[u-ize as too hazardous, and it was at oni!e nega- 
tived. 

In the way I have attempted generally to de« 
scribe, did near seven long months i-oll over our 
heads. Any occasional glimpses of hope Brat 
liad lor a moment shone, had; meteor-like, quick- 
ly disappeared, ’and made the darkness rather 
more gloomy. When the boat sailed, a month 
or six weeks was about the time computed for 

• her return ; and now, that this period' had so 
long gone by, the expectation- of our again see- 
ing those who had embarked; was at an endi 
No situation could well be more cheeriess tlian 
ours was ; still, I do not think Biere was any 
tlespondonce, and we continued to cling to the 
distant vie^w i)f the casual arrival of sonic Iriend- 

• ly vessel ; at the same time, exhausted, as lyc 
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were by repeated attacks of severe illness, it is 
•not likely that nature would have much longer 
held out, and if relief had not come soon, in all 
probability few would have liyed to tell the tale. 
In the midst of our many distresses and trials, 
God was pleased still to look on us with an eye 
of mercy, and to send us help from a quarter 
where we could then least reckon on it. I shall 
never forget the day ; it was on Sunday the 24th 
March, 1793, in the forenoon. Our attention 
was suddenly roused by a tumultuous noise among 
the natives, who k^pt firing their muskets, sing- 
ing, and giving utterance to all the extravagant 
expressions of joy. For some time wo were un- 
informed as to the cause, and little did we im- 
agine that it was to us that those things were 
the heralds of interesting tidings, and that those 
effusions of gladness were anticipations of tlie 
delight known to be in store for us. 1 think it 
was our trusty friend and interpreter, Tom 
Bush, who first came to my hut and intimated to 
me the joyous intelligence, which he did in a cir- 
cuitous, playful way jiUchas, that “ I would soon 
“ hear something that would make too much 
“ glad,” &c. *. This something was no less than 

* It will be 'seen from Mr. Dale's narrative, that hewasen- 
glided in ctmversaUon with the King, which probably occa- 
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the unlooked-for arrival of our friend Mr. Dale, 
who was thus made the destined instrument in the 
hand of Providence of effecting our most wonder- 
ful deliverance, a’t a period when the hope of 
such deliverance must in every reasonable view, 
have appeared nearly terminated. 


sianed some delay in the diffusion of the tidings. Those 
who happened to be moving about at the time, must have 
known .the event sooner. 
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PART THIRD. 


Proceedings of Mr. Dale, and of those ’who cross, 
ed the Mosamhiqne Channel in the yawl ; his 
return to Madagascar ; our departure from 
that Island, and arrival at Mosambique. To 
this »s sulpoined some short remarks on Mis. 
siOnary Establishments. 

It is now time to enter on Mr. Dale’s interest- 
ing narrative of the difficulties and perils he 
went through in effecting our relief, commenc- 
ing from the day the boat sailed from TuUear in 
September 179^. 

MH. dale’s narrative. 

“ Our sensations the first night after being 
“ launched into the open ocean, in so small a , 
“ boat, may be somewhat imagined*; yet Tne- 
ver saw men in better spirits. We ap{)eare<} to' 
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" be sensible of the importance of the thing on 
" hand, and that on our exertions depended the? 
“ fate of tliose we had left behind us. The 
“ consciousness of this, and having at length 
*• surmounted all obstacles that lay in the way of 
“ what had so long been the wish of my heart, 
** inspired me with ftesh life, and 1 felt strong 
** assurance of success. For two days we made 
“ tolerable progress to the Northward, having 
a pleasant westerly wind ; but then it shifted 
” again to N.N.E. and never returned again 
“ fair. The fowls, and what we brought dressed 
« with us, lasted the first two days ; but we were 
“ sadly mortified on opening the first pot of beef 
** to find it rotten, and scarcely a morsel of it fit 
“ to touch. Our bread was in the same state, 
''■* and it was dmusing to see the locdcs we cast 
“ at each other on this discovery. One poor 
“ man, who is since dead, used to afford us much 
entertainment. After we had all left ofl 
“ touching the victuals, he would grope among 
“ the pots, and sometimes ^ould get a bit that 
** he thought eatable, and, after chewing it for 
** some time, threw it away, with many wry 
** faces. Our whole subsistence now some 
« raw swf et potatoes, with a little sugar cane, ami 
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“ hall' a pint of water each per day ; for though 
we had about 25 gallons when we sailed, a 
“ great part ol' the water had been kept in ca- 
“ labashes, many of which were broke by the 
“ motion of the boat. Thus situated, on the 20th 
“ of September we made the coast of Africa, 
“ in about the latitude of ^ south, the currents 
“ having set us considerably farther to the w’est- 
“ ward than we imagitied. For three days we 
“ endeavoured to get to the northward, but 
“ could gain nothing, the wind keeping con- 
“ stantly N.E. ; and by that time having but 
“ a very slender stock of water remaining, it 
“ was judged imprudent to persist any longer in 
“ the ddsign of reaching Mosambique, then 50(.) 
“ miles distant. Accordingly, on the 28d, we 
“ bore away for a Portuguese set'ilement named 
“ Sofala, in 20“ 30' south latitude, and to which 
“a small geographical (irammar directed us. 
“ It was unfortunate for us all, that, in the 
“ only book of charts saved from the wreck, 
“ it should bo deficient in but one chart, and 
“ that the one wanted, viz. of the Mosambique 
“ channel : as at the time we relinqui-shed the 
“ intention of going to Mosambi(jue we were 
*• not more than 20 miles from a sea port belong- 
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" ing to the Portuguese called Killetnan, from 
“ whence vessels are at all times trading to the* 
“ capital. Had we known this, it would have 
“ been the means* of procuring immediate relief 
“ for our distressed shipmates, and thereby have 
“ prevented tlic loss of so many lives occasioned 
“ by their long stay on Madagascar. It was on 
“ the morning we made the land that 1 felt my- 
“ self unwell ; and as we were pretty near to it, 
“ we were obliged to row the boat farther out 
“ to get ‘an offing before the sea breeze set in. 
“ The fatigue of this made me worse, and in 
“ throe days I got so bad that 1 lay in the bot- 
“ tom of the boat without power to rise. It was 
“ at this time that we made for Sofala, to which, 
“ as I have mentioned, our little book directed 
us ; and fortunate indeed it was we had it, 
“ otherwise we might have beat about till 
“ starved. It was with much intreaty 1 procured 
“ it from one of the soldiers before we sailed, after 
“ promising to pay the value of it. While we were 
“ deliberating about proceeding to Sofala, I rc- 
“ quested Mr. Wilton and the rest of my asso- 
“ ciates to consider whether it might not be 
“ more expedient to take this course, ^vhile we 
“ iiad sorye provisions left, and which, as the 
“ wind was, we might effect in tvi'o days j whese- 
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“ as, should the wind, even contrary to all hope, 
shill, we could not reach Mosambique under 
“ five or six days ; and our water, even at the 
“ short allowance we were ^ at, would barely 
“ serve so long. But at the same time, if they 
** judged otherwise, 1 told them by all means to 
persevere, and not regard my illness, as, should 
1 die, still Mr. Wilton could conduct the ex- 
“ pedition ; my proposal was, however, agreed 
“ to. The wind, after our bearing up, fresh- 
“ ened extremely, and caused a high*following 
sea, so tliat we were obliged to keep right be< 
“ fore it. It was really frightful to see our poor 
“ little boat sometimes down in the hollow of 
“ the sea, and then again mounted aloft on the 
« top of a wave. We owed our safety to the 
“ dexterity of one of the seamen; who had been 
«( brought up as a fisherman, on the north coast 
*• of England ; by his excellent steerage no ac- 
“ cideut happened. The afternoon of the ^th, 
« we entered the mouth of a river, and as it got 
“ dark, we saw veiy large fires, seemingly at no 
** great distance, and kept running for them till 
“ about midnight, when omr boat grounded, 
and soon after was left dry. 

** Our situation was none of the pleasantest ; 
« we could not see the least whether we were 
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“ on the shore, or on a rfiaU in tlie river, and 
“ dared not ventnre away from the boat. W(? 
“ got our musquets ready, and the spears that 
“ wc brought from Madagascar, and anxiously 
** waited fw day. Before dawn we wore glad 
“ to find the water flow, and soon after wc got 
“ off ; and were pn^aring to return, as we saw 
“ no signs of a town ; when we beard voices 
“ singing, and presently saw two or three canoes, 
‘f Tlw people in them had a very pleasant way 
" of repeating some words, in a sort of cadence 
** which has an agreeable effect. Tliecanbes were 
“ very different, and laiger than those of Mada* 
gascar, having no outriggers m the lattec Itave. 
“ Seeing they made towards us, our people pre- 
“ pared to receive them as foes, not knowing 
“ what might’be their intention ; however they 
“ came on singing, and shewed they were ffieniL. 
“ ly to us by holding up some plantains in flic 
“ front of their canoes. When they joined us, 
“ they saw me lying in the bottom of the boat 
“ helpless. I had been then five days without 
“ eatipg any thing, and was banning to grow 
“ delirious ; noUiing bat the water k^t me 
** alive, and my companions kindly stinted 
** themselves to give me the more» They gave 
** us water, and some cocoa-nuts, which w{^ all 
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“ they had, but made signs to us (none of them 
spoke Portuguese) to follow them, and soon 
“ after we got into a creek on the north side 
" of the river, where we landed. I was car- 
“ ried out and set with my back against a tree. 
“ There were no huts here, but one of the na- 
“ tives soon brought water, and two ot three 
“ small fowls. This man could speak a little 
“ Portuguese, and from him we learned that So- 
“ fala lay about SO miles to the southward, and 
“ that as he knew the navigation to it, if we 
“ would wait till the next day, he would pilot us 
“ there. We dressed our supply here, and I 
“ got » little broth, which brought me too very 
“ soon. The musquitoes were very troublesome, 
“ so that we were obliged to kindle large fires to 
“ keep them off We had a violent squall of wind 
“ and rain, the first we had experienced since we 
“ Were wrecked, which distressed us a great deal. 
*• With much anxiety we expected the return 
“ of our promiseil guide, and the next morning, 
“ the 27th, as the w^d was fair, and he had not 
“ joined us, we left the place, and in the after- 
“ noon came abreast of another river ; and see- 
“ ing some huts and smoke a little way up, made 
“ for it. Tliere were about twenty people here, 
“ who were veiy friendly, and we could con- 
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“ verse together. We Ivere iutbrmed that §0- 
“ tala w{\s not far distant, but the way to it was* 
“ dangerous, on account of shoals. One of the 
“ inhabitants, seeing wc had paper and pencii, 
“ advised writing to the governor, and under- 
“ took to be the bearer, promising to return 
“ the next day ; and as a signal when he came 
“ back, he told us when w'e heard the rejM)rt 
“ of a musquet on the opposite side of the river 
“ to send our boat for him. Mr. Do Souza im- 
“ mediately wrote a few words to the governor, 
explaining our situation i and our friend hav* 

“ ing provided us a hut to sleep in, and some- 
“ thing to cat, left us. The next day, ag we 
“ were eagerly looking out for the signal, we 
“ were amused with the appearance of several 
sea-horses near to us. All this coast abounds 
“ with them ; they are killed for their ivory, 

“ which is said almost to be equal to th^t of thfe 
“ elephant. One of these came quite to the wa- 
“ ter’s edge, and as we had no further use for 
« our ammunition, we exp^ded it by firing at 
« him. The distance I am sure was not above 
“ thirty yards, and though we fired more than a 
** dozen rounds, it had not the least effect i one 
“ ball lelmunded back from his head, and struck 
“ one of our men forcibly on tho leg. Some_of 
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** the natives stood by laughing, as they knew 
wc could not liurt the animal. They kill the 
“ sea-horse with spears, but rarely ; for they 
“ are a very dangerous animal, and often up- 
“ set the canoes in the river. Tliey make a 
“ noise, when they come to the surface of the 
“ water to breathe, like a* whale. Of this last, 
“ we saw prodigious numbers in coming across 
the channel. It was the time of engendering 
“ witlr them j and they were perfectly , wild, 
“jumping straight up out of the water, aud 
“ often so near as to alarm- us. In the aftei- 
“ noon we heard the wislied-lbr signal^ and 
“ sent the boat, which brought over a pilot, and 
“ a soWier with a letter from the governor, and 
“ a basket of provisions, some wine, spirits, and, 
“ what really was a treat, some ' excellent soft 
“ bread. The letter was very friendly, and ex- 
“ pressed every wish to serve us. Early on the 
“ 29th September we proceeded. It would have 
“ made any one laugh to ^ee us brushing up, 
“ tattered aud t»m-,as we wer^ to locdc as smart 
“ as we coidd before the governor. We landed 
“ ab^t one o’clock at Sofala, ami were con- 
“ ducted to him. He received us in the kindest 
“ manner, appropriated a house ibr us^ and sup- 
“ plied us wiU)> clean clothes, which were most 
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“ gratifying to us, having worn our shirts six or 
« seven weeks, and become almost cat up with ' 
** vermin. By the means of Mr. tic Souza, we 
made the governw fully acquainted with the 
“ unhappy disaster that had befallen us, and, at 
“ the same time, requested his advice and as- 
/* sistance in what manner it would be proper 
“ for us to act. Our reception was seemingly 
“ perfectly humane and kind. He desired us not 
“ to think of any thing but reenjiting ourselves, 
“ which, he observed, our situatitm so mudi re- 
« quired, but still there was a shyness in his bdia- 
“ viour which we conld not account for. I am 
“ inclined to think, and weal! were of the same 
“ opinion, that he doubted our veracify, and 
“ took us for part of the crew of some French 
« ship come to’kidnap the natives ; a practice, 

“ as I have been informed, not unconumm. In^ 
“ a little time, however, these sn!q)idons va- 
“ nished, and then he informed os of the state 
“of tlie pkee; That there was arranally but 
“ one vessel came there j that she had sailed 
“ about a month before, and would not arrive 
“ again before June ; that as the north-east 
“ monsoon was set in, it would be impracticable 
“ to teach; Mosambiqne at that time ; but that 
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“ if we chose, he would lurnish us with guides, 
“ and whatever was necessary to undertake a 
“ journey to Senna, a Portuguese settlement in- 
“ land, from whence we might have an oppor- 
“ tunity of getting to the capital, though at tiie 
“ same time he represented the undertaking in 
“ so unfavourable a light, together with the 
“ length of time likely to intervene, before any 
occasion might offer to proceed larther, that, 
“ on maturedeliberation,we declined all thouglits 
“ of it, and turned our attention to a> boat be- 
“ longing to the settlement, about the size of 
“ an Indiaraan’s long boat, which we made ap- 
“ plipation for. The governor’s way of life was 
** no way enviable. Excluded in a manner from 
“ society, he appears shut up in solitary pomp, 
“ with nothing to employ his mind but the 
“ thoughts of accumulating wealth, seemingly 
“ his principal aim. A day or two after our ar- 
“ rival, as we were conversing before dinner, 
the discourse turned upon England } and 
the governor, observing Mr. Wilton’s watch- 
“ chain and seals, took occasion to praise the 
“ superior manner in which these things were 
“ executed in our country, and examined them 
“ attentively. The seals had arms and cyphers 
on them, that would have been useless to him. 
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•• and the watch was entirely spoiled with salt 
** water ; but he asked if any of us had a watch 
** that would go> I had one that the purser had 
lent me for the expedition, and did not think 
<< myself quite at liberty to part with it ; but 
** while he was looking at it, we thought it 
** would not be unseasonable to make him a pre- 
•* sent of it with a good grace, as we were then 
*' in treaty with him for the boat 1 have men- 
“ tioRcd. He affected reluctance to accept it, 

“ but w'as inwardly very happy ; and in this 
“ manner possessed himself of whatever was of 
“ any worth among us. I mention this circum> 
“ stance, because, as we afterwards experienced 
“ unkind treatment at his bands, it will shew 
« that whatever fevours we received from him, 

“ were balanced by the value of what he got 
“ from us. My health being soon re-established^ 
“ I became impatient to be doing somethinglfor 
** the relief of our distressed companions ; and, 

“ as before mentioned, sdlicited the governor to 
" let us have his boat. He made many objec- 
tions ; as that it was government property, 

« and that he could not be answerable for part- 
'* ing with it. Then he said, that the^ralue was 
“ so much that we could not make it good. He 
“only asked nearly L.IOO Sterling, though 

• N 
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** no one would have bought it for any other pur- 
pose than fire-wood ; and when we proposed 
drawing a bill upon the Compimy for pay- 
mentf he objected, as fearful it would not be 
** accepted. He did not appear to be acquaint- 
“ with the nature of the Company’s interests in 
** India, till Mr. de Souza explained to him 
“ their great possessions and power there, and 
** the probability that when the Company should 
*♦ come to know the asMstance and protection 
*' he had afforded us, tliey would remit him a 
** handsome present. We had desired De Sou- 
“ za to say this, to try what effect it might have, 
" and' found it answered our wislies ; for he now 
« was quite the other way, affecting indifference 
“ about payment, and telling us he considered 
“ it as his duty to assist to the utmost of his abi- 
lity the subjects of that nation who was in al- 
** fiance with his ; and that if, in so doing, any 
** expence was incurred, he would rely (mi the 
*• generosity of the East India Company ffn- re- 
** anbursement. Having nothing now to im- 
“ pede us, and the governor entering heartily 
“ into the business, we went on speedily in 
“ equipping our vessel. I have already said, that 
“ it was about the size of an Indiaman’s long 
boat, but verjl different in the constnictkm, 
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which more resembled that of a MasuJiah boat 

♦ 

** at Madras. She had no deck, nor were there 
‘f any materials or carpenters in the place to lay 
one. We had 6nly to remedy this, by cover- 
ing her with bamboos and mats as well as we 
“ could. This merely served to enable us to go 
“ fore and aft ; for it would not k(?ep out water. 
« We were told she had been caulked a little 
“ before we arrived. We could see that she 
“ was fresh paid, and that was all i for when we 
“ got to sea, and she had any motion, the pitch 
" all worked out of the seams, and, as there was 
“ no oakum, we could sec day-light Uirough tlie 
“ bottom. The appearance of the boat. induced' 
« ns to think, that she would sail best if schooner 
“ riggeil, and^ we had the sails to alter. They 
“ were niatle of dungaree, (or coarse cotton 
“ cloth made in India,) and had been so 
“ laid by that tliey had become nesurfy rotten. 
“ Not a bit of spare rope could we get ; and, in 
« the article of rigging, it was a miserable ^9% 
•• out, nearly as bad as oh Madagascar. We 
“ were much better off with respect to provi- 
sions. We had as much of them as would last 
** six weeks s^ted ; and besides carriell with us 
“ live stdek sufficient for a fortnight. The go- 
“ vernor also spared us a small quantity of %pi- 
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« rits and a few bottles of wine ; and after ex- 

V 

** pressing his good wishes for our safety and 
snccess, attended us to the w^ter side, where 
“ we embarked on board the 'Happy Delivery^ 

** so we had named our vessel. He had given a 
“ letter to' De Souza for the Governor of Cape 
Corientes, (the farthest southern, settlement 
« belonging to the Portuguese on this coast,) 
** in case we should touch there ; but ad- 
*• vised us to keep out at sea ; as the cuitents 
“along the shore were veiy dangerous. He 
had been there himself, if 1 recollect right. 
“ One of the seamen, a native of Portugal, in 
consequence of some proposals made him by 
« the governor, chose to remain at Sofala, so 
** that our party consisted only of six. We sail- 
« ed on the 12th of October j but ill luck still 
** hung over us. It was our intention to proceed 
to Delagoa Bay, which, with moderate winds, 
** we might have accomplished in a week. At this 
time of the year we knew tliere would probably 
“ be some South Sel whalers there, as there ge- 
** nerally are in tiiat quuter a good many every 
“ season. Had we been so fortunate as to effect 
“ this, it* would have been an easy matter to 
“ have engaged one, or, if necessary, two of 
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«* them, to transport our people from Madagas; 
*« car to the Cape of Good Hope ; for which 
“place it was my instructions to procure a 
“ vessel, had I reached Mosambique. In case 
** we should not succeed in our first pro- 
*‘ject, we had determined to make for the 
« Cape, and most probably some ship would 
“ have picked us up before we reached it. 
“ The first day that we were out, we found 
“ thd boat leaked a good deal, but thinking dwil 
“ might be owing to her not having been in dm 
“ water for some time, concluded it woidd be 
“ nothing, when the timbers began to swell. The 
next day, however, the leaks increased j and 
« the wind being a little fresh, she strained so, 
“ that the lit^e oakum in the seams worked to- 
« tally out, and the water ran in by streams, so 
« as to keep two people constantly bailing-^dt 
« we expected, if the wind should shift so 
“ that we could go large, the leaks would not 
“ be so great, and that we might soon reach 
« our port. Towards the conclusion of this day, 
** however, the water gained so much upon us, 
•* and the fatigue of bailing became so great, 
“ that we agreed unanimously to pift back ^ 
“Sofal^ which we would have* reachwi the 
« next day had the wind continued to blo^ as 
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" it had done since we had been out. But 

“ scarcely had we determined, as above men- 

“ tioned, when it shifted directly in our teeth. 

“ It wbuld have been madhess noW to have pur- ’ 

“ sued our first intention, for, perhaps, before 

** we could have run half the distance, we might 

be stopped again, and not be able to reach 

any place : or, what was probable, founder at 

“ sea. That night (the first after we had de- 

** cided to return) we had a most fortunate 

" escape — We were keeping close to the wind 

** so as to lay cdf shore, which at sun-set was at 

“ three or four leagues distance ; when, a little 

after dark, we found ourselves suddenly in 

“ the midst of very high breakers. A mo- 

** ment’s thought determined us. how to act : 

** we were very sensible our precious boat would 

** ppt stay, that was above her ability ; it was 

” impossible to wear, that would have required 

** the distance of a mile at least ; there was no- 

*• thing to be dona but to let go the anchor, and 

“ try to club-haul her. By the greatest mercy 

m the worid it answered ; the more surprising 

“ as we were obliged to weigh the anchor, i^; 

“bang the only one we had. I was twice 

“ knocked o\W-board by tlie violence* of the 
« 

“ sea, driving the tiller from ride to side : how- 
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" ever we got ofF, and this was Uie only time 
we could praise the boat« Finding the wind 
« was set in against us, and from the warning 
“ we had receive’d of the danger of being near 
“ the shore in the night, our only method was 
« to seek a place of saiety in some of the nume- 
“ rous rivers with whicli the coast is indented, 

« before dark j and so by coming out in the 
“ morning with ‘the land wind, creep along by 
“ degrees. There is hardly any shore, perliaps, 

« that h*us so many openings ; liardly the dis- 
“ tance of a league, but you enter a spacious 
“ river, and these connecting by different 
“ branches form numberless islands, bi/t veiy ’ 
“ low and swampy, only frequented by the sea- 
“ iiorsc and a lew monkeys. One day, as we 
“ lay at anchor, detained by the tide, a canoe, 

« with two or three men, joined us, and as we 
“ wanted some fowls, &c. we thought it a good 
« time to procure tliein. The men pointed up 
« a branch of tlie river where we lay, and de- 
« scribed the distance as tlifiing, and requested 
« that some one would go with them. As w« 
« were not now under any personal apprehen* 
« sion from them, Mr. De Souza, and«ne of the 
“ seamen, got into the canoe, ahd away they 
« went. Tliis was early in the* day, and by the 
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evening seeing nothing of thein« we began to 
be uneasy ; and all the night was passed in 
** anxiety for their late. They did not return 
“ till the next morning. The natives had treat* 
ed them very kindly, but as they could not 
** get what they went for till late, they could 
“ not rgoin us sooner. A day or two after we 
“ had to lament, as we thought, the loss of one 
“ of our party. It was in one of the rivers I 
“ have been speaking of, where we lay 'close 
** to the shore, that we heard the beat of a tom 
tom (a kind of drum) seemingly very near. 
“ This man was curious to see from whence it 
** came, and against the persuasions of us all, 
though it was almost dark, would quit the 
boat in search of it ; the noise gradually grew 
•• fainter, and he, not considering how far he 
“ was going from us, followed it till dark, and 
** then ws£s unable to find his way back. Our 
anxiety was considerable, as may be conceived, 
** and we made a noise frequently in the night, 
“ shouting as loud as possible to make him hear ; 
** but the farther he strayed, the more he got 
** bewildered, and after waiting fin' him two 
** days, we concluded sc»ne accident had hap- 
pened, and' left the place. A night! or two 
alter, being tlie S6th of Oetober, as we lay 
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« a^ground in one of the rivers* we experienced 
" a dreadful tornado. 1 never in my life wit* 
" nessed any thing so awful : the elements to* 
* “ gether seemed donspired to destroy us. The 
air was perfectly on fire* while the loud thun* 
“ der struck terror, and the rain fell in torrents. 
•“ It was lucky for us we were not at sea, for 
« we certainly must have been lost ; and to add 
to the distress the weather occasioned us* we 
“ were apprehensive of a visit from some of the 
“ prowling beasts of prey in the woods* as it 
“ was impossible to keep in our fire from the vi< 
“ olence of the rain. 

** All round the boat in the rooming* thd sand' 
« was imprinted with the marks of tlie I’eet of 
“ different be^ts. We had on the preceding 
« day, by following up the branch of a river 
which we thought must conduct near to So* 
« fala, endeavoured to avoid going odt to sea 
** again* for the boat was now become so ex- 
‘*treffiely crazy* that it was very dangerous; 

** and what with the loss df one of our party, 

** and the sickness of Mr. Wilton and De Souza* 
the fatigue of wmrking and bailing was too 
“ great for three people. We proceeded up it 
** for about three miles, oiien flattered by its 
** widening, that we should succeed, but* at 
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Iragth we were much mortified when it got 
so narrow, that the branches of the trees hung 
“ over our heads, on which numbers of beautiful 
« green monkeys (like those of St. Jago) were ' 
skipping from bough to bough., Numerous 
tracks of sea horses were visible, and they fre- 
« quently came up to breathe dose to us. There 
« certainly is a resemblance in the head of these 
** animals to the horse ; but their mouth is reab 
« ly horrid when opened to its full extent. ‘Find- 
** ingwe had traced this branch to the head, we 
“ were obliged to return, and consider further 
« what to do. The evening previous to the 
« huiticane, I had, in company with De Souza 
« and one of die seamen, (the tide being out,) 

•* walked along tlie beach towards Sofala for 
** about four miles, in order to make what ob* 
« servations we could with regard to the shore, 
** and see wliat shoals or dangers lay before us : 

We had just concluded that it was possible 
« to work the boat up, and were preparing to 
return befmre dark, when we were suddenly 
** joined by a few of the natives, from whom we 
*< learned that Adams, the man whom we had 
** lost, had been fcamd in the woods by some 
people, who had conducted him to Sofala. 

** They also said the governor was preparing to 
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«' send . us assistance ; and with this agreeable^ 
news we hastened to join our companions. 
About half way we came to the tracks of 
* ** some elephants tbat seemed to have just left the 
*' place. Happening to have a piece of string, 
“ we measured* the circumi’erence of one of the 
.« laigest prints of feet, and found it to exceed 
“ four feet. This quickened our steps, but l)e 
“ Souxa, who was unwell, lagged far behind, 
<' nor 'could we possibly get him to mend his 
“ speed. * At length we thought of trying what 
“ effect a little alarm might have, and in much 
“ seeming fright, on looking back, called to him 
“ that there were some elephants coming out * 
“ of the wood. Ho never st(^t to satisfy him- 
“ self if it was so, but set ofti and presently 
“ passed us, who were dying witfi Imightcr 
“ to see the figure he cut, in an old ragged 
“ dressing gown, that he had brought from 
“ Madagascar. A little after sun>8ct, we got 
“ back. As it was better not to fatigue our- 
<• selves uselessly, I propoifed going with ano- 
•• ther to Sofala, (that is, to the shore opposite 
to it) and wait fm: a convey^e over, to haa- 
" ten the governor’s assistance ; this wil^ agreed 
“ to, and the morning after the stonn, we left Mr. 

“ Wilton and one man to take care of the bdht. 
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, «* They had nothing to apprehend, having plen* 
ty of provisions, and not in the least danger. 
« About noon, on the 97th, we got in sight of 
<* Sofala, and as there was no canoe to cross the ' 
« river, we set up a pole, with a handkerchief 
« on it, hoping they would perceive it, and send 
“ for us. All that day we waited, and no no- 
« tice was taken of our signal. As we had ex- 
« pected an immediate conveyance, we only 
” brought a little bread with us, which was soon 
« expended. A few of the natives were wait- 
« ing here for the same purpose, and we got one 
« of their temporaiy huts to sleep in. The next 
" morning we lengthened our signal, and even 
** stript ourselves and walked about on the sand, 
« tliinking tliey might perceive the difference 
** of our colour, and by that know who we were; 

** hut it had no effect. A small fishing canoe 
appeared during the day, from whom we got 
a small skate, but the owner would not come 
** near enough for us to get in. We had now 
** been two days without water, and our thirst 
** was increased by the fish, so that we suffered 
** much ; and it was the more tantalizing, being 
so neaf plenty. The natives who were with 
** us, had some water, but would nof qme us 
” dny, so we determined the next morning to 
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“ return to the boat. In the night* however, ^ 
« we were agreeably surprised at the report of 
«a musket; this was the party the governor 
•“ had sent to our hfelp. They gave us some re- 
“ freshment, And proceeded by our instructions 
“ to the boatN ‘We crossed over to Sofala in 
V the rooming, and in the course of the day, 

“ October 2yth, our vessel arrived, and we all 
« joined again. The poor fellow that had se- 
“ parated from us, was really an object of 
“ pity. * He said he had followed the noise 
“ till he was weary, without getting sight of 
“ the people ; and when he thought to re- 
« turn, had lost his way ; that after wandering • 
“ about a long time, he lay down quite over- 
“ come, and in the greatest distress for susten- 

9 

“ ance. He was obliged to lick the dew oft' the 
** grass ; and, at length, after being bit almost to 
death by musquitoes, and tom to pieces in 
“ forcing his way through the woods, was found 
by some people who took care of him, and he 

** got to Sofala two days before us Our 

“ reception now was widely different from that 
« on our first arrival. Indeed, we were sur- 
“ prised at it, as no cause appeared*for such 
“ treatment. The governor scarcely deigning 
“ to speak to us, sent for me ancl my broihei*ol« 
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ficer, and, without ever inquiring into the rea. 
son of our putting back, or what difficulties 
we had met with, gave us to understand, that 
he was preparing to dispatbh some letters to* 
*< Killeman, and that we must ge^ ready imme- 
*♦ diately to accompany the persoh who carried 
« them. It was in vain that we represented our 
** debilitated and sickly state, from the various 
“ and unremitting fatigues we had lately undcr- 
“ gone ; it was quite in vain we urged the ne- 
” cessity of a little rest to refresh ourselves for 
** a journey of such extent j he continued inex- 
“ orable. We were totally at a loss to account 
** lot a conduct so repugnant to the principles of 
** Immanity ; and as it is opposite to the treat- 
“ mcnt we experienced in other Portuguese set- 
« tiemcnts, nothing would have cletennined me 
** to mention it, but a due regard to truth 
and impartiality, which I hope will be found 
** to characterise this Narrative. The know- 
ledge 1 afterwards obtained of his character 
** lessened my surp^se excited at his inhospi- 
** table behaviour, as it appeared that such acts 
*• were congenial to his nature. We found 
” the governor preparing for his annual trip 
to the islands of Bazarute, which lid about 20 
“ leagues to the southward of Sofala, and pro- 
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duce very fine pearls. He said that he had 
« deferred going a few days, hearing that we 
were putting back. This, I believe, was false; 

• ** and have no d(Hd>t tlmt the help he sent to us, 
•• was more from a fear of losing the boat, than 
“ miy other motive. When we were first Irere, 
we lived at his table, but now we i^iould have 
“ been badly offi but for the fiimidslnp of one ot' 
•* the inhabitants, whean De Souza had formerly 
« known at Lisbon, and who received us into his 
“ house. * Before we waited on the governor, as 
“ just now mentioned, De Souza had an in- 
“ terview with him ; and as we had previous* 
ly learned his determination respecting us, ■ 
“ we instructed him to apply for what he 
“ thought would be necessary for our intended 
“ journey, particularly palanquins: Tliese here 
“ are not like the elegant conveyances of the 
« same name, used in India, but only* a hm* 
« mock suspended on a pole, and carried by 
*< four, sometimes but two men. De Souza said 
** the Governor affected to be very much ir- 
« ritated against us, and had refused us pa> 
** kiiquins, unless he would be reiqmnsible for 
“ tlie expence attending such conveyance. De 
Souza told him he had no obj^tion to be 
“ so lor me and Wilton ; but that he tliouglit it 



*' extravagant to suppose that he (De Souza) 
*< should become personal surety for the seamen^ 
« when it was so unlikely that they could repay it. 

He then proposed to the Governor to take a > 
** bill upon the India Company* we offered 
•* in the case of the boat. This w^ too tedious 
« a process for him, and he knew very well that, 
from De Souza’s connections in every part of 
“ India, he would find no difficulty in obtaining 
credit to any amount, when he got to Mosam- 
“ bique. The insatiable avarice of the Gover- 
" nor was the cause of all this. trouble; for as 
“ all expences attending our journey must be 
« paid in cloth, (which is the custom of the 
i* country,) the Governor having quantities of 
« this, was desirous to make us take as much as he 
“ could. For this De Souza was required to give 
« him a bill according to the local value of the 
“ article, (which was 200 or SOO per cent, above 
” the original cost,) and likewise to pay a cer- 
« tain interest, till repayment, as if he had 
« been receiving money instead of goods. De 
« Souza saw through his meanness, and asked 
« him, with a sneer, if he thought him a fool, 
“ or so thttle conversant in business, as to com- 
“ ply with such terms. This enraged the Go- 
“ i’crnor, and tiiey parted with very high words. 
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Having a few dollars amongst us, by the 
” assistance of our friend, we procured such 
“ cloths as were fit for the purpose ; these were 
“ chiefly coarse blue and white dungaree, and 
a lew piece-cloths j also a number of strings 
“ of small wlnte beads, and some rings of block 
« tin, of different sizes. These were comprized 
« in a small bale handy for carriage, and we 
“ disposed of all unnecessaiy baggage, just keep- 
“ ing*a spare shirt, that, let the worst come^ 
“ every one could carry their own, without de- 
“ taining us. The next day the Governor sent 
“ for me and Wilton, the Portuguese sailor we 
« had left behind, being interpreter, (for he • 
“ would not see De Souza again,) and we had the 
“ conversation 1 have before related. When he 
“ ofiered palanquins for us two, we asked him 
“ what he thought was to become of those that 

* walked, or did he think that, after sharing in'so 
'* many hardships together, we would thus mean- 

ly desert them. He then said, if we had ex- 
" peeled conve}^nce for us all, why had we not 
applied personally for it ? This was a mere sub- 

• terfuge. I made answer by the interpreter, that 
'* he knew very well our inability to tonverse 
'* with him ’t that we had made such application 
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«* by De Sonza, and that it had been refused ; 

“ and, with marks of indignation, told him, that 
“ if he did not choose to act alike by us, we 
“ would make it out independent of his assist-* 

“ ance. He replied it was out of his power ; 

« and that, should he see De Sou^a begging his 
“ bread, he would not give him a morsel. In. 

“ this state we left him. However, he afler- 
“ wards sent a small quantity of cloth and beads, 

« which the peculiar circumstances we laboured 
“ under, alone, could have induced us to ac- 
“ cept. 

“ Before I quit Sofala, I shall just add a few 
“ remarks on its situation. See. Sofala is sitn- 
“ ated on the north side of a small river, in lat. 

” 260 30' South ; the coast about it is very shal- 
« low ; the bapk extending off 16 or 20 leagues, 

“ mostly a sandy bottom, and pretty regular 
“ soundings. It is easily known at sea, from 
“ being in the midst of a grove of cocoa-nut 
“ trees, the only ones on that part of the coast. 

“ There are two channels into the river ; the 
“ southernmost, which is the shallowest, is for 
" boats ; the other to the northward requires a 
“ pilot, <br the sands shift, and there is water . 
“ only for vessels of about 100 tons. There are 
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“ the remains of' the church built by the first 
“ discoverers, and a small square fort, which at 
“ high water is insulated ; and a small creek, 
that winds round k when the tide is out, serv’es 
“ as a ditch. The appearance of it is not mudi 
“ in its favour, \hut from the nature of tlie in- 
“ habitants, it answers sufficiently. The Gover- 
*“ nor is appointed from Mosambique, generally 
“ for three years ; he has under him a captain, 
“ with qbout 40 soldiers, who are enough to 
“ keep tlie natives in subjection. The few Por« 
“ tugiiesc here, are people who have been ban- 
“ ished from other places for misdemeanours, 
“ with the exception of tw'o or three. The trade 
“ consists in tiie coarse cloths made at Surat, 
•“ Dainaun, Diu, &c. which are brought by one 
' “ vessel annually^ and exclianged for gold dust 
“ and seadiorses’ teeth. The Governor goes 
“ once a-year to the islands of Bazar oot. (^bout 
20 leagues from Sofala,) which produce fine 
” pearl oysters ; tlie produce, I believe, is con- 
“ fined to himself; and, upon, the whole, 1 am 
“ told he may contrive to make from 30 to 
“ 4o,000 dollars before his time is out. Sofala 

• V bears evident marks of the encroachment of 

• “ the sea. ^The flatness of the shora occasions 
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“ the tide to leave it dry for a great extent, 
“ and at low water, stumps of trees, &c. may 
“ be seen a long way out, I should think the 
“ coast here not discernible above six or seven 
leagues off’, being very low. 

“ It will be right to give somfe account of our 
“ way of travelling, and of the nature of the 
“ country we passed through, though we were 
“ but little in a condition to make remarks. 
“ Our guide was a native of the country, but was 
“ a soldier of the governor at Sofala. He had 
“ some years before been this journey, and was 
“ now enstrusted with the governor’s letters. 
“ We had with us also, four or five men to cany 
“ our cloth and bundles, so that we were as light 
“ as could be. The first part of our journey, 
« we crossed the two rivei’s that we entered be- 
“ fore we got to Sofala, and the second day 
“ stopped at a small village near the water, 
“ where a hut was prepared for us. I met 
“ with a misfortune in stepping out of the ca- 
“ noe ; one of my shoes stuck in the mud, and 
being dark, 1 could not find it again; and when 
“ I came to search for a pair of shoes I had 
"brought from Madagascar, found they had 
“ been left behind in the hurry. It, was no com- 
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" fortable praspect to have to walk 300 miles 
“ bare-fbot ; but, luckily, Mr. Wilton supplied 
“ me with a spare pair. Our road tlien lay 
“ across an extensive plain stretching inland. 
“ Some parts of it were very pleasant, and w© 
“ often saw x a distance, herds of wild buftaloes 
“ very large. Little villages were scattered at 
“ 10 or 15 miles apart, but there were few in- 
“ habitants. Whenever we could, we endeavour- 
“ ed to reach one of these before night. The 
“ people In general were very civil : The men 
“ generally received us sitting in a row, andclap- 
“ ping their hands, which wc always understood 
“ to be a token of friendship, nie head mtm of ■ 
“ each village, used to conduct us to a hut, pre- 
“ viously cleaned out for our reception ; procur- 
“ ed us water and fowls, with whatever else was 
“ to be got, and commonly sold us them himself. 

“ We used to give for a fowl, from fout to six 
■ “ strings of beads, or an arm’s length of cloth, or 
“ perhaps a ring or two of tin ; the same tor a 
** small measure of a kind.of flour made from a 
grain like millet, very wholesome stuff. Fre- 
“ quently after having sold ns any thing, they 
would bring back what they had gofc in ex- 
change, .and demand an equivalent of some- 
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thing else, and oblige us to produce our whole 
“ store, till the ladies were satisfied, who were al- 
“ ways the arbiters. The people who carried 
“ our things were generally changed at each vil-* 
“ lage, and they were paid in cloth ; about as 
“ much to each as get a fowl : If4he stage had 
“ been longer than usual, something more. One. 

“ of these ustially cooked our victuals, and we 
“ always remarked, that they never put in the 
“ liver, &c. whether these were kept to •them- 
“ selves, or was a piece of superstition, I do not 
“ know ; but once, having only two fowls, and 
“ those small, we determined to stand our own 
“ cobks, to make the supply go the farther; what 
“ was left of this, the natives would not touch, as 
“ they did when dressed by themselves. The wo- 
“ men would sometimes amuse us at night, with 
‘‘ a dance round a fire, keeping time witli their 
“ liands, to the music of tlie tom-tom, and two 
“ pieces of sjdit bamboo. This was entertaining • 
“ enough, but it alw'ays attracted a crowd about 
“ our hut, which was hot enough without, as we 
“ were obliged to keep a fire constantly in the 
" night insicte, to avoid being eaten up with mus- 
“ quito 3 s and other insects, which were extremely', 
“ troublesdme. The 7th of November ivasaweaiy 
"i day to US} had the night before slept in the' 
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“ woods, with liios aii round us ; No village* 
“• being near us, and having a long march in' 
“ view before we could reacfi any, wc set olV 
. “ early, when Ui« moon rose, about tw’o in tlie 
“ morning. As the way wc had to jiass was very 
“ much infe*|led wiUi lions and tigers particu- 
_ “ larly, our guide desired us all to carry a light- 
“ cd fire-brand in our hands, as the best mean.s 
“ of defence, and the people with us had horns 
“ which tliey sounded as we went along, shout- 
“ ing lot'ully at the same time, whilst we were at 
** a distance ; but as soon its we entered their 
“ haunts, kept as silent as mice. 'Fhe path 
“ would only admit one person j I must own 1 
“ fell rather awkwanl, to hear die grodning, or 
“ rather the .strong breathing of beasks rm each 
“ side of me, and, to mend the matter, die guide 
“ missed his way once or twice ; We were none 
“ of us sorry when day-light appeared. 'We 
“ now sat down to rest a little, and take some 
“ refreshment ; when suddenly the people who 
“ carried our things, started up and left us. We 
** were at first surprised, not knowing the cause, 

« hut understood from the guide, that they 
“ would not proceed without a prom is^ of giving 
“ them .more cloth than agreed atpoii at first ; 

We were obliged to comply^ lor wc were in 
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“ the inirlst of a wood, and it was next to an 
f* impossibility for us to have found our way out, 
“ if they had left us. This trick was more than 
once practised. All tliis day, till five in tlie . 
“ evening, did we march, and a hotter sun I never 
“ felt : A little stream or two of ^ater that we 
“ passed were almost boiling ; of course we suf- 
“ fered severely from thirst. I felt a slight coup 
“ de Soleil, which for a little time rendered me 
“ insensible, and at length I was so fatigued, that 
“ 1 would gladly have lagged behind, but tlid 
“ not dare. We often saw in the high grass 
“ marks where animals had been lying ; and now 
“ and then came to a tree, on the top of which 
“ w'as laid sticks across, and a mat or two, which 
“ served as a resting place for any traveller who 
“ should be so inclined ; for the country was so 
“ infested with beasts, that no one couhl inhabit 
“ it. Our guide informed us that those animals 
“ do not mix together j and we observed when 
** we were neat to the haunt of lions or tigers, 
** they were under no apprehensions about ele> 
'* phants or bufialocs ; and when we came to any 
** place where elephants had been, were pretty 
“ sure t^iere was no other creature. They often 
“ amused us with the manner in which^they kill 
** the wild bes^t^ but of the elepltant they seemed 
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** more afraid than any. I heard, but cannot 
“ say how true it is, that sometimes, if a man 
“ knows of a single elephant, he will hide him* 
self somewhere in the track, and after he has 
passed, slippnder him and cut his ham strings. 
“ But sometinVes we met with a party of men 
‘‘ going to hunt the elephant, armed with long 
“ spears and knives ; and this appears the most 
likely method. It is extremely dangerous to 
“ be near them before sun*risc. We saw one 
“ morning four or five prodigious large ones j 
“ they loilowed one after another witli slow pace, 
“ and we could hear the cracking of the trees, 
“ as they pulled down the branches with (heir 
“ trunks. The zebra is a native of this country, 
“ we saw some near to Senna, but a long way oft’ 
“ they appeared as large as small horses : the 
“ people bere cover the poles of their palanquins 
“ with their skins. November 9th, we feached 

* “ a place called Macai, about 100 miles from So- 
“ tala. It consists of a few huts only, by the 
“ side of a small river. We hail travelled through 
!“ a miserable tract of country, very thinly in- 
“ ludxted, probably the consequence of the slave 

* ** trade at Mozambique ; for 40 miles, net a hut 
“ or crcaUire to be met with. Froih tins place 

* to Senna, the land belongs to the Lady Donaa 
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, “ Ignez, who resides at Senna. A Portuguese 
“ li\'ed here to superintend for her, and we ro- 
“ ceived what civility he could shew. We stayed 
“ here till the 12th, and one of our party being 
“ ill, got a palanquin for him. We had no longer 
“ to {>ay people for carriage, as ''the proprietor 
“ of the land makes her slaves do the duty. 
“ Our journey now was no ways different from 
“ the first part, except some of us beginning to 
“ complain of illness. We arrived at Ghiriin- 
“ goura, about 200 miles from Sofala. This last 
“ part produced a great deal of cotton, and \vc 
“ once met with two small trees, the leaves of 
“ which had the smell and taste often ; it is not 
“ imlikely but it might have l>een the tea plant. 
“ ( ’liirimgoura was of .some little conse<|uencc, 
“ ami we were pleased to see cattle feeding 
“ again. An agent resides here to collect rents, 
“ and, ’fortunately for us, tlie husband of the 
“ lady happened to be here ; he was very civil, 
“ a>id expressed great surprise that any one 
“ could have been so inhuman as to oblige us to 
“ perform such a journey on foot, situated as 
“ we were. We fared the better for his being 
“ here, getting victuals from his table ; but in a 
“ day or tW(J every one of us fell sic*:, and bad 
“ it not been for the attention given us by the 
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* 

“ agent, would have died lor want of help. The 
“ gentleman, on seeing the state we were in,* 

“ sent one of his sons express to Senna, to know 
“ the Governor's, pleasure, wliethcr we should 
“ go at once there ^or to Killemaii. , The Go- 
“ veruor desired him to forward us there, and 
“ as soon as palanquins could be collected wc set 
“ off, and in four days got to Senna. One of 
“ the men died the morning we arrived. Senna 
“ is 4 bout 3(X) miles from Sufalu. We were car- 
“ ried W the Governor’s house, and while De 
“ Souza related our disasters, got some rcfrcsli- 
“ mcnl, and soon alter went to the hoiue ap- 
“ pointed lor us, and liatl dinner sent us. . While . 
*• we were there a gentleman visited uf?, and bad 
“ a long talk with De Souza ; and in the cven- 
“ ing sent palanquins to bring us all to his house. 

“ No ‘oue cart rightly judge of what I felt on 
“ finding myself in a good room, and a comfort- 
“ able bed to lie on, unless, like me, be had been 
“ buftetting about for four months, a stranger to 
“ almost every comfort. could scarcely for a 
“ while believe the transition. Our generous host 
“ appeared to share in the hardships we bad un- 
“ dergonc, and by tlic most unremitting kindness 
“ endeavoured to make us forget them : he him- 
** self (dotbed and washed us„attcnde(i us ^ very 
“ hpur in the day, administered our medicines, 
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*• anil, in short, outdid all we could have wish- 
cd. The principal inhabitants also came to 
“ see us, and expressed their wishes to assist us. 
“ Many of them sent clothes to us. A French 
« surgeon attended us, (th^ only pne in the 
“ place j) he was not very skilful, ^ut made it 
“ up, as far as he could, in attention : he began 
“ with bleeding, and then gave bark. I thought 
« he Would have drawn me off like a pipe of 
“ wine, he took so much blood from me, . but 
“ he said it was the common practice in fevers 
“ like ours. 

“ Decnnhir iStk. Another of the seamen died ; 
“ and, < on Christmas day, I had the grief of see- 
“ ing my poor friend Wilton breathe his last. 1 
” could not avoid forming a melancholy contrast 
“ between the last Christmas day, nappily spent 
in my own country, and tlus. Our kind land- 
“ lord endeavoured to cheer me, by urging me 
to sit at table j and he invited some company to 
“ attend when they removed the corpse of' my 
“ departed friend. 4 s my health returned, my 
anxiety to proceed increased ; and the account 
“ 1 got of the unlicalthiness of Madagascar at 
“ this season, by no means lessened it. 1 had, 
“ however, no remedy but patience, as^a con- 
“ vcyance was not then procurable, and {ossed 
away the time in picking up a few words of 
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<* Portuguese, or conversing with the Doctor hi , 
« Frencli. Smoking is invariably used in this 
“ countrv' ; and I had, at every opportunity in 
“ ourmarch taken a pipe,andhave reason to think 
it was o( service Xo me. 'Diey make very plea- 
“ sant segai^, by rolling a little tobacco in a bit 
“ of dry plantain leaf ; every one carrying a lit- 
“ tie box of these, which is oflered like a smiff- 
“ box. Senna is situated low, on the south side 
“ of the River Cuama, at about 200 miles from 
“ the sfea, 'fhe current constantly nins down, 

“ unchecked by the tide j and during the rainy 
“ season, which i^ chiefly in December and Ja- 
“ nuary, it becomes so rapid, that light IxKits * 
“ may go from Senna to Killemau in two days, 
“ while the passage up is proportionately re- 
“ larded. It requires sometimes as long as 
“ thre*e weeks to convey goods in the large ca- 
** noes up the river. The inhabitar/ts of Sen- 
“ na, that is, the Portuguese, are not very 
numerous, but in general wealthy, which is 
“ estimated by the number of their slaves. Senior 
“ Manuel Ribiero dos Santos, our kind host, 

" owneil 800 of these. The owner gets the va- 
“ lue of their labour by hire, or employs tJiem 
“ hims^f in agriculture, orscarchiiigfbrgold-dust. 

** which is found in considerate quantities.* Op. 
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“ posite to Senna, are some very high mountains j 
“ among these lie the gold mines of Manica. 
“ 'I'lie trade here is of the same nature as at So- 
“ lala ; the coarse cloths are • circulated in the 
“ country, and the returns made in- elephants’ 
“ teeth, and gold-dust or slaves. . No money is 
“ current here, but accounts arc kept in mati- 
“ cars, which is a certain quantity of gold-dust 
“ put up in a paper, and marked on the outside. 
“ The Portuguese have several other settlements 
“ higher uj) the river, but Senna is the chief. 
“ A small fort, close to the water, commands 
“ tlie river, and serves as baiTacks for a captain 
“ and Iwo officers, with about thirty-five or for- 
“ tv soldiers. The governor was a ])Jeasant 
“ jigreeable man ; he sometimes entertained us 
“ with a small concert, in which a female slave 
“ played the second violin. He presented us 
" with .soAie wine on leaving Senna. We had 
“ an oj)port«inify of seeing the arbitrary power 
“ vestetl in his hands : ()n a public day the in- 
“ habitants went to pay their respects to him ; 
“ l>eing a people fond of show, our host sported 
“ a palanquin, which the gov’crnor thought too 
“ fine, an^ tlesircd him to change it : Ribiero 
“ replied it was his own, and he would* use it ; 
“ fo> this he wis confined two days in the 
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“ gjjard-house of the fort. I suppose these 
“ things often happen, for he visited the gover- 
“ nor again after his release. January l 6 th, 
1793, in tl»e morhing left Senna, aiul proceed- 
“ cd down the river: ‘At night we slopped at a 
“ place called^ Chapango ; our friend Ribiero 
V‘ was proprietor liere, and had a pleasant house 
‘ u pon a little eminence near the water. We 
“ found him here to receive ns. Upon this 
“ estate the large trees, of which they make 
'• the canoes of burthen grow : We saw 
“ some they were just beginning upon, of a 
“ great size. An enterprising man from this 
“source alone might soon amass a fortune; 
“ but Ribiero was more of an open generous 
“ turn, than inclined to sue!: pursuits. Wc re- 
“ mained here two days, and in that short time 
“ found much benefit from the change of air, 
“ On the 19th we took leave of our Worthy 
■“ and kind friend, with regret on both sides : 
“ he had abundantly .supplied us with every 
“ thing necessary for the remainder of the way 
“ to Killeman, where we arrived the 22 d. The 
“ boat people had loitered away their time, or 
*“ we might have been there sooner. * These 
" were three very tlisagreeablc days, fof the 
canoes were so extremely narrtAv, that it was 
“ not possible to change one’.- position in them, 
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« lor fear of upsetting ; and at night, thousands 
« of musquitoes came out of the covering over 
“ the boat. De Souza presented the Governor 
“ of Senna’s letter to the commandant of Kille* 
“ man : he had been at this place eighteen 
“ years. We were very kindfyr received, and 
“ had an apartment in his house, with excellent 
“ living, which, with the sea ay, soon brought us 
“ round. We experienced much civility from 
“ several of the inhabitants, particularly from 
Senior Andria Avelinc, a merchant here. The 
“ master of a small sloop, who was preparing to 
“ sail Ibr Mozambique, received orders to give 
“ u^ a passage free of‘ expense j and the com- 
“ mandant sent on board provisions for us. 
“ Killcman, from being a sea-port, enjoys ad- 
“ vantages over Senna, but otherwise is not 
“ of more importance : A pilot attends all ves- 
“ sels entering or going out, as there is a bar 
“ at the entrance of’ the river: the town is fif- 
“ teen or twenty miles from the sea. The only 
“ remaining seaman of our party thought proper 
“ to leave us here, because the master of the 
“ vessel, and the passengers, did not choose to 
“ let him mess with them. He would have had 
“ the same vo eat as we had, with the boatswain ; 
but thouglu that as necessity had befmre kept 
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“ us on tlie same Iboting, wo wore all to continue 
the same from choice.— s/nnimr// 31st, Sailed’ 
“ from Killcman, in a sloop of about GO or 7® 
tons, deeply laden. There were, besides us, 
“ two other passengers : One was a poor man, 
o very' ill ol‘ a dropsy ; l)e Souza tapped him 
twice on thb passage } the other a priest, who, 
“ for some offence, w’as sent oji board in irons to 
“ answer for hislfcnduct at Mosambique. There 
“ were also above 50 slaves, so that the sloop was 
“ completely crowded in every part, and there 
“ was no shelter against the rain. There are 
“ many islands along the coast, and strong cur- 
“ rents prevail in general, setting to the south* 
“ ward, but by no means certain. We run past 
“ our port, and took three or four days to regain 
“it. At last we reached Mosaihbique, I'cbni- 
“ ary 12th, 1790. Immediately on our arrival, 
“ we waited on the governor, and dctailcp to 
“ him the loss of the Winterton, and the circum- 
** stanch tliat liad befallen us since we left the 
“ Island of Mailagascar ; and I informed him 
“ that I had been deputed to solicit the aid of 
“ the Mosambique government, and requested 
“ him therefore, as much iti an official, as an 
** individual capacity, to send a vciS.s<^ to the 
“ relief of my unfortunate shi|»raates lie an- 
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•• sWered, that he felt every inclination to assist 
my companions, but was prevented from 
« acting up to his intentions, as there was no 
“ vessel belonging to the Queen of Portugal 
“ in the harbour. In tliis situation, I judged 
“ myself empowered, from the official employ- 
“ ment 1 filled, in the name of the East India 
“ Company to freight' a private vessel to pro- 
“ cecd to Madagascar j and tl^liberal conduct 
“ and active aid of the governor enabled me 
“ soon to equip the sliip for tlie intended voyage. 
“ I also laid in a quantity of rice, biscuit, rum, 
“ sugar, coffee,^ &c. for our return^ the captain 
“ of the vessel undertook, at his own cost, to 
“ provide clothes for the ladies, w hich he di<l 
“ very genteelly. I likewise procured a small 
“ box of medicines, which were inspected by tlic 
“ physician of the hospital- As I could not get 
“ any salted meat, 1 took some salted fiali, and 
** some casks and salt to cure meat at Madagascar; 
“ and I likewise took three barrels of powder, six 
muskets, some flints and balls, as a present for 
Uie king. The first of*March, I sailed- from 
Mosambique * ; and, and ailcr a tedious pas- 
“ sage of 23 days, anchored in St. Augustine's 

* A vessel to sail at this time foi;, the Isle of 

France, Mr. De So>pa proceeded to that placx as the best 
means of getting to India. 
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*• Bay. 1 cannot omit mentioning $ circum* 
** stance which occurred on the passage^m l^o. 
“ sambique, as it gave me for the time more un« 
‘easiness than I ever felt. We had for the first 
“ tiiree days^a favourable wind, and had mode 
“ half of the distance j but the currents bad 
set us upon Madagascar, and, the wind stiill- 

• 

“ ing, we were obliged to coast along shore. 
“ As we lay at anclior one day, about two de- 
“ grecs north of St. Augustine’s Bay, some ca- 
“ Qocs came off to us, and, after some persuasion, 
“ the people ventured on boafd. One of thorn 
** hail on a hat which I knew must liavc cpmo 
from the Winterton. I was very anxjous to 
« know how our poor fellows were, add used 
“ every means with this man, to see if he kpew 
** of tlicm. Tiic only sign I could get from him 
was, by his putting lus finger acroiig fiis Uuoat, 
as if to cut it. My fear interpreted .this* in 
the worst sense ; most probably he mo^nf' pq- 
ly, (thinking we wanted him to go .with, us,) 
** that if the king of Baba (^lose name he often 
“ repeated) was to catch him, he would kill him, 
as being the subject of a prince of another 
“ part of the islagd. ' , 

“ On our arrivid in St. Augustine’s Bay, we 
. ** iuMsted Portuguese co1(Kus a^d fired seve(al 



“ guns, as signals to induce the natives to come 
“ otti but they were very shy, I do not know 
“ from what cause. At length a canoe came 
“ ofli in which was our boatswain, in a vCty 
“ sickly state. He had lived at the Bay for 
some time, and said that the last time he heard 
“ from TuUear, about two months before, there 
“ were then dead eighty, and they were dying 
“ two or three in a day. ' The next morning 1 
took the ship’s boat and proceeded to Tullcar 
“ Bay, with such refreshments as I could carry 
“ with .me. After landing, in my walk from 
“ the beach to the village, (about three miles,) 
I was met by such of our poor creatures as 
were able to crawl, hailing me as their ilc- 
liverer. I found the king sitting in a chair, 
** (which had been w’ashcd front tlic w’rcck) un- 
der a tree amidst his principal people, llav- 
“ ing made my present, 1 told him what I was 
come for. As I came in a Portuguese ship, 
« he had no thoughts about me, and did not re- 
“ collect me for some time, till, being made to 
understand by his interpreter who I was, 
and partly remembering himself, be got uj> 
and embraced me w'ith tears of joy at my • 

“ return, fur he had told me before I, went, that 
V we would certainly be drowned, and af ter bc-^ 
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« ing away near seven months, he might well 
“ think that it hatl proved so. A speech lie 
“.made me was worthy of’ the most eidightened 

• “ mind. Seeing Inc regarding the sickly and 
“ emaciated* objects* of our own jicople who 
“ stood round as, and thinking tiiat 1 was attri- 

• “ buting the cause to him, he assured me that 
“ it was not the King of Baba who made the 
“ Englishmen die, but God ; that he had sup- 
“ plic’d them with bullocks, rice, &c. to make 

Ihemlf^e : hut, says he, ‘ If God do this thing, 
who can help.’ ” 


The preparations for our depafttirc from Tul- 
Icar, were quickly made; and on the %'cry even- 
ing of tlic day when Mr. Dale arrived, a gene- 
ral movement took place. Little did we tWnk, 
when the morning of that day dawned, that we 
were to experience such an auspicious change 
before its close •. The latlies were conveyed in 

• Just at theiime of moving, some of the rogues of ihievet, 
who hatl often annoyed mb , determined to have a iwtt 
pback. Having gone out of my but for a iittie, J found, oti 
my rttum» one in the act of preparing to catyy off all my bag* 
gage, Th^ extent of it, to be mre, was not greiti canfiating , 
(icrliaps, of one spare shirt, a pair of c^mntry trowsers, and a 
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a sort of temporary hammocks to the port oC 
Tullear, and from thence by the ship's boat to 
St. Augustine’s Bay. Such of the other passen- 
gers as were wholly unable to walk, were also ' 
carried to the sea-side, and made the best of 
their way to St. Augustine in canoes ; but, from 
the contracted nature of those boats, it was, in 
our state of illness, a severe and letlious ])ro- 
cess, though the best conveyance then attain- 
able ; and, in the course of our little voyage, 
many were 6ur fears and anxieties, lllk some 
new disaster should yet dash our cu]> of expect- 
ed felicity*. It being reejuisile to prepare a 

piece of coarse broail cloth, that had lon^ served as a covering 
by night and by day ; bat all tliis was very valuable to the 
owner^ and I made a sort of expiring cflort to save it, by rinv 
niiig nt the thu?f, who was probably afraid of detection ; for 
he might almost have knocked tne down with his little hii* 
ger. 1 think, however, all was thus rcijcucd, hat 1 have 
stated tnay give a general idea of the nature of our equipment 
while in hladagascar* We depended very much on the cot- 
ton dcHh of the bland for clothing, aided by what remained 
of the tattered fragments of our English dresses. My store 
waa rather respectable, behig the proprietor of two shirts, one 
of which I had purchased for ten dollars, though fomerly my 
own. I had picked up a large coarse soldier's hat, which was 
a very fkiUtful companion, thoii|^ it had a ** double debt to 
pay,** aervir^ as a hat in the day time, and a night-cap at 

* 1 do not now recollect whether I was of the nbmber ear-> 

riedl,cmr mmmg those ^ho crawled on foot to the port of TuU 
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quantity of salt provisions, kc. I’or our voytige 
.to Mosarobiquf, things were not ready fpr our* 
final departure for about a week after wc 
' reached St. Augiwtiue. But, with the means of 
relief in vit^w, we enjoyed a sort of security to 
which we had. been very long strangers. Dur- 
, ing the interval, we (with the exception of 
the ladies) remained on shore; but the pre- 
parations, which had been very .actively goitig 
on, being completed, the day oi‘ final embarka- 
tion at Xength arrived. The vessel was no more 
than about DO tons hurl hen, havirifif been, as 
has been seen, the only one that it had been 
[)ossible to procure, aiiil vve were, of course, . 

Icar ; but I believe the fbnuer. We did not, I think, reacfi 
St, Augustine’s Hiy till lale next fijrcnoon. 

I findjt note d in Mr. ^!..S. r ** One of our ftodori, it 

woultl appear, discovered charm.i here, ( ) I 
** could not, in voluntarily choosing to remain b|hind.j' d ins 
recals to mind a fact that was mentioned to rnc a number of 
years after, by a gentleman who was on board ; that an In- 
dtamaiif (I believe it was,) happening^ from wjme anlookfwJ- 
for circiimsUnce to touch at St. Augintine'.s Uay in 17^1 or 
ISOO, found there a man who ha<f belonged to the Winterton, 
who wa.s deiicril>ed, when he came on hoard, to have lH*«n 
i^cemingly in a sort of amazi^d bcwiklrred state. Aicribmg 
the intelligence, at the time, to some mistake, I did tioi 
make more particular inquiry, and have not ft present tfce 
means of^ doing so, but, when an <»pport<mity oH’m, I ib^ 
certainly be inclined to trace tlie subsequent history of tins 
person. 
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much crowdetl, us our number still exceeded an 
luindred. There was only one small cabin, winch . 
the ladies occupied, so that our sufferings, 
tlunigh light in comparison with what we hud 
before gone through, were npt terminated. The 
passage to Mosanibiquc happily did not exceed 
:i week ; but having been exj>osed, during that 
time, frecpiently to heavy rains, with a hot sun 
by day ami the chill of night, our many severe 
complaints were, no doubt, grflilly aggravated 
by these causes, and il‘ the voyage had not been 
providetUially short, the elfects would probably 
have pnjved very fatal. Though many deaths 
happened after reached Mosaml)i<pu', I ra- 
ther think that none occurred on the way’ there. 

llelbrc 1 take my final leave of Madagascar, I 
must recur for a few moments to the subject of 
the climate of that island, i have already ex- 
])ressed myself somewhat particularly on this 
point, as I look forward to tin; event of some 
exgilion being niade for the diffusion of Chris- 
tian civilization in that large tract of country ; 
and I shoukl feel unspeakable concern, if any 
thing I may have written should be the cause 
of bringii\» into unnecessary exposure, the life 
or health of any of those meritorious individuals 
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wlio are so disinterestedly anti actively engageil 
ill imparting iiie tidings of the Qf^pel to the 
most distant heathen nations. While eiifi^ged in 
.writing tin’s Narrative, I have seen, with deep 
eoncern, th^t the eljmate of tlie cast coast of 
.’Madagascar has already ojicrated with fatal cf- 
.fl'Ct on the missionary estahli.shment institutec^ 
in that cpiarter * ; and that, iq the course of six 

• riie Island of ||||||||lAt4iT«\ Annexed to Maduf^ascar. Tfw 
nn oiint ht ij' incnti^Ki is taken from the Mw^hionary Itegiis* 
U r of J.uHinry I laving referred to tins Itegi^ler, I 

may be pennitted to say, that I know no |>eriodicAl work con* 
tiiieled witli inort* nnpartlahiy and judgment, cximblued with 
much literary ta,ste, than thi« moht interesting |uit>lieatKm. 
U aft'ord.s a luinnioii}i view of the advances mpidly making itt* 
many parts of the world iii the path of mental and\nora! cuU 
lure ; of nations that, a few years ago, were m the grtMsest 
state of barbarism and cannibalism, now emerging from that 
i*oTidition, ami gradually rising in the scale of civilisation. 
The paramount olijecl of tins excellent publication is to give 
an abridged account of the o|H*ration» of the numerous Mis* 
sionary and other sinuiar societies* now cstablishecFiu alh|)ailj 
of th<? world, and of tin* exertions of the many meritorious per* 
sons acting under the direction of the parent institutions, ex- 
ertions that have no parallel since the Apostolic ages r With 
this object is, at the same time, con»l>iued a sort of moral his- 
tory of the world, which, abstracted from iu higher aim, is in 
itself greatly interesting, and couM hartlly fail to aw aken eve- 
ry mind, and wartn every heart, if it were m»t for one objec- 
tion— the startling name of Miiiionurt^. A very large pro- 
{Kirtion of mankind, (to borrow the words of tlie Ni>rtliem 
Addison,)^*^ take their ideas from nfmiuh/’ instead ^^fjodging 
of facts , and this is tminentiy so in ihej/rt stnt cm:, | feed 
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or seven weeks, of six persons, five hail died 
under circui||stances of the most alHicting kind. 


fjuite assured that it is impossible for <my one who is capable * 
of thinking ut all, to look attentively into the proceedings in 
question, without applauding the' motives tfiat have led to 
tliem, adiniripg their success, and saying from the heart, 

^ God speerl/’ If circumstances admit of it, 1 may be led 
to resume this important subject a little more at large ; 
but, iiAhe mean time, f may say, that the opinions I enter- 
tain are free, I believe, from what may be calletl any undue 
bias, being the result of us careful ai:tt||||hpiiiation as^ 1 have 
been able to give to the subject ; wheinRegan, if there was 
a bias, it perhaps leaned the other way. 1 am quite aware 
tliat there has been occasionally an objectionable mode ol' ex« 
presaion, and perhaps of acting, adopted by some individuals 
of the mmionnry establishments ; but Uus may be much tra- 
ced to the iniancy of thdie institutions. Many of the mis- 
sionaries itow, are men ol' as profound erudition as any other 
class of society can boast. Would it be consistent with rea- 
son, that because among many imlividuals scattered over 
the fatx' of tile earth, occasional aberrations may have oc- 
curred, the whole system should l)e condemned? anti be- 
tween seven and eight hundred millions of our fdlow-crea- 
turcs'timsigned to the hopeless darkness of heathenism ? Ap- 
ply to our most revered institutions sucli a test as this, 
and sec how' they would stand the analysis.^ If the suppo*t 
of Jie missionary cause is right, and the demonstration of its 
i>etng so seems matter of &o ditiicuUy, what is to \ye said of 
those wlio deliberately ojipose it. or who are careless on the 
subjett? Suppodng such persons not to be infidels, let them 
turn to the hiai wortls uttered by our Saviohr on earth, “ Go 
** ye into alUlve world and preach the gospel to every area* 

“ lure/’ Is it possible to Indieve that tho’te who set them- 
SidvcH against this ex[)re»s command, or are iiidifferfni as to its 
ruUi|incnt, cm \k \'^wed with approbation by our Divine • 
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It has been visible, from many striking exam-, 
pies that have occurrctl of late years, in the 
t\est coast of Africa *, that the missionary zeal 

Master, who ere lonjOf staml as our ? It it common, 
Sunday after Sunday, to hear prayers oflcretl in our churches 
Ibr the extension of the C^oapel amon^ the Jewish and Hea« 

^ then nations ; but it much Rhort of blasphemoua mockery 
to hear persons joinintc in such prayers, and yet niH ukiiijt 
one step towards llie attainment of* tht» object, by peraonal ex- 
ertion, by contributions, or in any other of the many W’ays 
that w^ll present th^sclves to all in the least interested in the 
great caunn? IVayers are also offered up for favourable wea- 
ther, and abundant st asons, Imt wliat would Im? said of the 
persons i?o engagetl, who allowed their fields to remain un- 
cultivated and unsown, leaving them in hopeless sterility, or 
to be over-run by the noxious growth of unaided nature; would 
we not pronounce their doings to be those of fanatics or hy^ 
pocrites^ 'I’hc cases are so precisely in unison, thkt the same? 
remarks are analogous to both. It should be remembered^ that 
the ({iici^tion is not to reaMUis that may, or may not, dtppanU 
ly pas* during a 4}f»rt hour among mortals such aa c>ur«elvei ; 
but whaf will Rland the retnaipect of the Iml of df?ath ; what, 
above all, will l)ear the final scrutiny of Him ** who sec* all 
** hearts ; before wliom no secrets are hid wKo Uifh will 
** bring to light the hulden thing* of darkness, and vrill 

make manifest the counsels of the heart*/’ T* not holding 
hack on this point, in truth, a denial of our Saviour ; aiuf w« 
know what he has in tlie most pimn terms denounreil witli 
regard to those who do so! It may lie well to lay it to our 
comncnccH, if it is not a tiithd suhservrenvv to the world, and 
tiiat only, Uiat often prevents our here doing what our own 
mind tells ui is right; mlm^pruho^tc^ deUriora 

“ rrywor/' 

• The (fenatant failure of every Europe an attempt to |mie- 
irate effecti^ly into the interior of rast conUiicrit, 
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,is of loo liigh an order to be di|icouraged by 
sucfi events, however distressing} but while 
we see it to be almost invariably in the scheme 

would lead to suppose that the barrier is almost insuperable. 
The debt, however, that the European world owes to this 
much injured country is still of enormour amount ; and it 
must continue the earnest desire of every right mind to free 
it from that state (in the words of an illustrious statesman, 
now no more,) ** of bondage, ignorance, and blood,” which it 
was 80 long the object of Europe to maintain. According to 
ail human appearance, the course of mJIures now going on 
at Sierra I^cone; and the neighbouring tow ns, is eminently cal« 
ciliated to this end ; slavery itself being made an instrument 
for correcting its own evils. The liberated slaves, young and 
old, when rescued from the captured slave-ships, are placed 
under tlie tuition of Missionaries employed'on that duty*, 
and many have been the examples of rapid progress in know* 
ledge, and of their arrival at high attainments. The number 
of the natives of Africa under this course of instruction 
amounts, 1 believe, to some thousands, and in returning again 
to the regions from whence tliey had been dragged, they can 
hardly fail there to plant many of the kindly fruits they had 
gathered in a more genial soil. A mission so kept up will 
proba{>ly in time supply, in a considerable degree, the want of 
more direct Euro{)ean intercourse, and convey to the African 
people Uiose blessings which such intercourse might have 
been expected in the present day to produce. This, I believe, 

* Foi eitanipk, acrording to the latest sscouatt hem Sierra Leone, it ap- 
pears Umt •ercral ilavf.4ifp» had been tatercepted by our crutaers, <me of 
wrhiclt viwlii, A Khotam* bid im Uxud 123 negroes ** a great pre^portion of 
a )ion\ were len ycar^ of igebT L must be uhen ilao hue 

aa oitnt, lhai ihe cominefrad prcMpcrity i^tbe west coast of Afrii’a h incrcM- 
ing vtnder the lyi^tern of government $ a cliange that in a poltti* 

cai view tmly, ere long lead to great national iwults* 



of Providence that great resulls shouUl noj 
be accomplished without much previous dit^ 
ficulty and danger, it clearly behoves every well- 
wisher to use the best mc;uis of diminishing 
those dangers 4nd difficulties to the utmost pos- 
sible extent. .1 dare not exj)ress a hope that the 
climate of the country connected with St. Au- 
gustine’s Bay would be found more healthy than 
that of the cast coast, but I am strongly inclined 
to tjiink, that ’fitha littly precaution, its baneful 
effects ‘might be palliated — ^perhaps avoided. 
From what we have heard, and a little also from 
what we saw, I rather think that the climate, du- 
ring the cool season, viz. from May or .lune to . 
September or October, is not very unfavourable. 


ii one of the objects kept steadily in view, and much hu been 
done towards its acconipUshntent ; but it is itn{iosaihle to br- 
hold without feelings of sadness, the heavy sacrifice of va- 
luable lives with which the w«irk has l)een alroady attended. , 
The elimate of Sierra l.conc u apparently of a very dca<lly 
kind, and many are the Missionaries that have been swc|ir 
away ere their lalwurs had well Itegun. Non.-, Itowe^, ap- 
pear to have repented the choic^ they had made ; and we fiml 
others, with the heroic ardour that filletl the martyrs of former 
times in our own and other countries, prciaing forward to 
take their part, committing their ways to Him who especu, 
in certain cases, the sacrifice of life, if required, to be made in 
his cause, and has rcpcatctlly dcdarctl, “Hiat wlnisoevcT 
•• shall JoK hia life for hU sake and Uuf Oos}>cl'a shall find 
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Wi£h the facilities oi' communication which 
possess at the Cape of Good Hope/I caohot see 
any reason why the experiment might not be 
tried during those months. The object is mani- 
iestly a national one, and would probably be 
viewed as such by the public authorities of that 
station, and the conveyance of the missionaries be 
accordingly facilitated. I have had no late tid- 
ings of our friends at Madagascar, but I doubt 
not they would receive, with open arms any jnis- 
sionaries that might land on their shore, ahd that, 
with regard to personal safety, such persons 
woidd be a.s much protected there as in their 
own country. They might, in the course of a 
very shori time, form a judgment of their proba- 
ble success, and also of the probable efi’ect of the 
climate. To guard against the injuries of the 
latter, they might be periodically visited by any 
vessel so appointed, and withdraw if it should be 
^ found decidedly inimical. In such event it 
forcibly occurs, that still another course might 
be taken with much nromisc of success. We 
have seen the inhabitants of New Zealand, 
Africa, and other distant countries, conveyed to 
England lor the purpose of mental improve* 
.ment, and returning to their native climes to im- 
part to their Countrymen the lights with which 


y 
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their own minds had b^n storcil. The rai#e- 
r^Ie tn^c oC slaves is indeed enough to dis- . 
solvdthe bonds of confidence that ought to bind 
nytn to man ; but such was the feeling of at- 
tachment for the* English tJiat existed, and it 
may be presumed docs still exist among the peo- 
ple afound St.’ Augustine, that 1 do not think 
they would hesitate to commit some of tltcir 
youthful rektiA cs to the charge of any })crsons 
whom tiicy saw interested in their welfare, |xir- 
ticulmly as it does not appear that there could 
be any neeessity lor conveying them beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. They might have the ad- 
vantage of being instructed under the eye ol* 
some of the numerous missionaries now labour- ' 
ing in that vineyard ; and j)osscssing, us the 
Madagascar people do, a very high tlegrce of natu- 
ral acuteness, they would very soon be in a state 
to dilluse the benefit of such instruction in their 
own Island. If it should be found fjp&ctiCablc 
to pursue this course systematically for a term 
of years, it might not be unreasonable to look 
forward to the progressive,* though gradual, ac- 
complishment of a great moral revolution in the 
Madagascar mind. In my huinfilc apprehen- 
sion this object is not unattainable, iie the stiji- 
posed went of its being found in'i|)ro|H‘r, from 
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tiie insalubrity of climate, or any other cause, to 
station missionaries permanently on that idand : 
but if this latter plan is judged, with iftfety, 
practicable, (for a limited period, even of the 
year,) the success which may be reasonably an- 
ticipated would of course be greatiy advanced. 
I shall only farther add, that I am persujided it 
is material that any missionaries who may go to 
Madagascar should have been already for some 
time in a warm climate, and in that way what is 
called seasoned, instead of proceeding direct 
from Europe ; the constitution being in the lat- 
ter case always more open to the influence ol* 
tropical disease. 
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SART FOURTH. 


Oitr Departure from Moxamhique ; Capture ; and 
Events vefiicli lujel us till lec reached Madras. 


As Captain Dale has given a very distinct ac*- 
count of the island of Mosainhicjue, the perusal 
of it may he satisfactory to the reader before 
proceeding in the sequel of our narrative. 

“ 'Die capital of Mosatnbique is sitbated*on a 
'^amall island, about three miles in circumference, 
“ in Lat. 15® 4' South. The harbour is betwef'n 
** the island and the main, Vhich at b<ith ends 
“ are pretty close. All the s6uth part is bound* 
“ ed by rocks ; but there is an entrance for 
“ boats about half a league to the es^ward of 
“ Mosambique, by the small rocky’ isleb* called 
“ St. George’s and Goa. Sraali vessels coming 


4 



from the southward usually pass between them ; 
“ but it is not safe for large ships, there being 
“ only four fathom water. Tfie coast here is 
“ low but a little to the northward is a remark- 
“ able high land resembling a table. It is a very 
“ good mark both for ships cothing from sea 
“ and for the pilot. The entrance to the har- 
“ hour is round the north end of the island, on 
“ which stands a pretty strong fort, from whence 
“ they hail every thing that comes in. • The 
“ head pilot here is a Moor man. He receives 
“ 4() dollars for each vessel, viz. 20 entering and 
« 20 sailing. The pilotage is not difficult, as on 
“ the north side lies a steep bank, the edge of 
" which may Ik; alwaj’S si;en ; but it often hap- 
*• pens that ships get off the port, aiitl have not 
“ a fair wind to enter, (there is not room to 
“ turn,) and then it is necessary to have a pilot 
« to choose good anchoring ground. No ship 
“ should attempt to keep under weigh off' here 
“ iluring the night, from the (bree and uucer- 
” tainty of the currents. When I was at Mo- 
*' satnbiipie, I fiaw an ihstance of this in the case 
of two vessels, (English w'halers.) 'ITtc pilot 
“ went otf tothem as soon as they appeared, but 
*• was not taken on account of the high charge. 
** 'ilie next morning one of them was seed bn 
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“ the rocks a perfect wreck. The other had 
“ struck too, but got off, and was then glad 
eiiougt) to take the pilot. The poor captain 
“ of the wreckcfd vessel was in great trouble, 
which would have been increased had he not 
“ found us jMjre. The effects saved from his 
“ ship were to be sold ; but I doubt he did not 
“ get near their value, though such things were 
“ imich wanted ; (I did not see a spare anchor or 
“ cable in the place.) I was told by a Portuguese 
" captain, w ho had made many voyages here from 
“ India, that he could by no means accoimt for the 
“ cunents ; that sometimes they set one way, 
“ ami immediately changed without any ap|>a-' 
“ rent cause. Once when he was off the Iiar» 
“ bour at night, and concluding that the current 
“ set to the southward, he kept under weigh, 
“ steering to the northward, about thre$ knots 
“ all night, and at day-light found hiiifselP four 
“ leagues to the southward of the harbour. In 
“ my way to Madagascar for our people, 1 J:ftd 
“ an opportunity of seeing somethittg of their 
“ effect ! For some days we had the wind from 
“ the southward moderate, atnl though we Jay 
up, as wc thought, to make a littlueMuthing, 
or at»ieast to hidd our own, /bund wc lost 
“^ch day from 15 to 85 mdci iii latitude ; d»ut 
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*“ a <3ay or two previous to anchoring in St. Au- 
“ gusline’s Bay, the wind increased, and blew a 
“ strong gale for two days from the southward, 
“ so as to keep us under our. courses ; and in 
“ that time we were set directly against the 
“ wind near two degrees (or 14J0*miles,) instead 
“ of losing ground. It is much to be desired 
“ that means should be used to cause the Mo- 
“ sambiqiie Channel to be correctly surveyed, 
“ which might perhaps be done by the cruizers 
“ on the Bombay station, withojjt any detriment 
“ to the service in which they are usually em- 
“ ployed, and which might ultimately be the 
“ means of preserving many a vduable lil’e and 
“ ship. 1 am convinced tliere are many dan- 
“ gers existing here that arc unknown ; and 
“ likewise as to those that have been seen, their 
“ true position is not ascertained. I am incli> 
“ ned toHhc opinion, that the whole of the west- 
“ ern coast ol' Madagascar is laid down in our 
** vjiarts too tiir to tlie eastward : It has been re- 
“ marked frequently,* that siiips make that land 
“ sooner (lian they expect. I cannot otherwise 
“ reconcile the ^eat error which appeared in 
" our ca.%>. Had Captain Dundas been at all 
“ doubtful of his time-pieces, I shoiiltli not so 
“ much wonder ^ but tliey had always profit 
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“ extremely correct : And I cannot imagine 
“ (though it is possible) that currents alone 
“should have made a dilFerence of near fK) 
“ miles in the spade oi‘ 15 hours ; that is, from 
“ noon preceding till the ship struck. A re- 
“ spectable nautical authority told me, that he 
’ “ had, from his own observation, gooil reason to 
“ be of the same opinion. Pcriiaps when the 
“ present war is over, something may be done 
“ in flie.way I have mentioned*.” 

“ The Governor of Mosumbique is appointed 
“ from Europe, and is wholly indepeudent of 
“ the Governor of Goa. His situation is reck- 
“ oned little inferior, if not equal, in*cniolu- 
“ ment, to the latter, and much better than Ma- 
“ cao, the Go,vcrnor of which is under the or. 
“ ders qf the government of Goa. While I jras 
“ gone to Madagascar for our people, a pdw^o- 
“ vernor had arrived in a frigate from Lisbon. 
“ Their appointment is for three years, but they 
“ usually stay six ; the salary is (Kkk) dollttrs 
“ per annum, and they have various ways of ma- 

• Since Captain Dale wrote hii Xaliltive, we have ob< 
taincti poanesnon of tlie Ca|)e of flood and Uie lale of 

France, which moat have alTonled great tanlitica^or tlie aU 
( tainment of^lbe ol»jeet« he mentions ; and. no* douht, advaji- 
tage^iil have been taken to imreatigate the iinportaiit poiij^a 
he aUwles to. Eorroa. 



king a large fortune, though by na means 

“ equal to what is acquired by the servants of 

“ the English Company in India. A person 

** here is said to possess a good fortune if he 

• is worth 100,000 dollars. The council cotT- 

* 

*♦ sists of five members, viz. the governor, the 
“ head jt»dge, or, as he is called, Miaistre ; the 
” ti'casiirer, and two of the principal inhabitants 
" who have commonly filled the governments of 
“ Senna and Killeman, all of which are suljordi- 
“ nate to, an«l appointed by the governor here. 
“ '^I'he garrison of Mosambique does not' exceed 
130 men, with officers in proportion, hut many 
** of the inhabitants get commissions tacked to 
“ their names by the help of money ; this is one 
•• of the governor’s perquisites, nho, for a cer- 
“ tain snm, gives them local rank, and it is very 
" immaterial whether they are confirmed at 
*• home or not, for scarcely one ever returns. 
",Many of the inhabitants have been exiled 
“ ^irom Europe, an^ those who voluntarily settle 
" here, if they marry, are not allowed to quit 
♦* the Island ; is from a motive of mistaken 
“ policyj^and intended to keep up the number, 
“ for the place is so very unhealthy that few 
“ would remain here after they had the means 
of quitting it. Not more than one half of the 



•• sn^t 9 » it is, is built upon. The »uth * 
“ of it is chiefly ooraposeil of stone qimri’ies, 
‘t from whence they build their houses } there is 
“ also a small fbrt'on that end of tiie isle. There 
“ are five or six chdrehes here, under the juris- 
diction of ti bishop, who resides on the spot. 
“ Tiiere is not one spring of water on the island ; 
“ what they use is either brought over from the 
“ main land, (from whence they got most of the 
“ articles of lile.) or such ias is collected in cis- 
“ terns during the rainy season. This place is 
“ worse su))plied with provisions than any 1 ever 
was in ; it was with the greatest diiiiculty 1 
could procure subsistence for our people ; but 
the heat is so excessive that a small quantity 
“ of animul dbod sulbees. Every inhabitant 
“ keeps his own imiiltry, pigs, and a eow, for 
“there is no market. During the .time of 
“ Lent ijiey are pretty well supplied with ftsli, 
“ by fishermen who c<nne from the Querimba 
“ Islands, at a bttle distance, but at other titnes 
“they are badly off. Their way of liting is 
“ an early breakfast of tea oi^ milk, and about 
“ noon they dine, chiefly on rice and a little 
*♦ curried fish or fowl •, they tkink^a sort of 
“ small* wine and water, and neier exceed a 
“ glass of wine or two at dinnef. After smoitiiig 



« a little they retire and take a nap or siesta, and 
« in the evening, walk about. Those wlio eat 
“ suppers, have much the same as at dinner, and 
“ then go early to bed. Their principal recrea- 
tion seemed to be after dark, when a number 
" of them assemble together, having chairs 
“ brought out in the street, and there sit smok- 
“ ing and conversing. ] was more pleased with 
“ the hospital than any thing. I visited our 
“ people in it once or twice a-day, and* always 
“ found it neat and clean, with constant attend- 
ance ; they burnt a sort of berry, which -was 
“ very grateful to the smell. Some of the weal- 
“ tliiest inhabitants have country houses on 
the opposite shore, w’ith small plantations, 
“ on which they chiefly cultivate the Man- 
“ tiocha ; this is the food of the slaves. I 
“ shouhl,^^ imagine that the manufacture of 
“ iiuligo might be prosecuted to advantis^e here. 
“ All the coast almunds with it; and at Kille- 
“ man I saw a specimen of it, which the com- 
mandant had made for experiment, apparent- 
“ ly gootl. The trade from India to this port 
“ is brought in fifteen or twenty vessels, from 
" 1.50 to *^0 tons. They generally arrive in 
" March and April, and sail for India in Augiwt, 
cfiiefly in balifist. Coarse cloths form the 
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** principal parts of the imports, and from hence • 
“ all the subordinate settlements are supplied. 
‘‘ Another distinct trade is carried on in slaves : 

“ these are purchased by the French who come 
« from the* Isle of* France. A lew European 
“ articles finft’ a market here; but the pay- 
ments for slaves are mostly made in Spanish 
“ dollars. The duty on ilollars forms a part of 
“ the revenue ; and the government is at some 
“ pains jto suppress the smuggling them on shore. 

“ The new governor, while I w'as there, ]>laced 
“ a Serjeant and four men on board each French 
“ ship for that purpose, and they were to h'ud 
“ them in provisions, which gave muili, offence.’ 
“ The general returns to India l onsisl of ivory, 

“ gold dust, .and dollars. The great exporta- 
“ tion,oi these last, so as to drain the place of 
“ its current money, perhaps, gave.riiK>to the 
“ measure that took place some time ago." Ily 
the order of the then governor, all tlollars cir- 
“ culatcd previous to, and ol the date of 
« were in a manner laid uniler embargo, b> put- 
« ting a stamp on them, which immediately al'- 
“ fi.ved, in idea, 50 per cent, atlditional value. 

** These pass for six cruzadcs or thr«<i rupees j 
“ wherdas the dollars, subsequent to that time, 

** are only valued at four crazades, except at 
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• the time when remittances are made te Goa, 
« when they bear sometimes a premium of! 40 
“ per cent. This method, though obviously 
« very inadequate in its nature’, serves to keep a 
“ certain quantity of’ coin in* circulatfon. There 
“ is also a small base metal coin* used among 
“ the slaves. A healthy man-slave sold, when 
« I was there, for 140cruaades, or 70 rupees} 
« that is, between eight and nitie pounds Ster- 
“iuTgV" 


On oUr arrival at Mosambiqiie, the ladies 
were taken into the houses of the different prin- 
cipal inhabitants, where they experienced, 1 be. 
lieve, much hospitality and kindness. 'Hie ac- 
comipoS^tion assigned to the gentlemen passen- 
gers was in a large building, a good deal re- 
scjnbling a barrack, there being ten or twelve 
in one room. Con,sidering the impoverished 
state of the place, much could not be expected 
in the way of living, and our fare had not much 

% 

* It ia not unintereating to ace the complete warfiire that 
•eema to be carried on in Uiia ialand, againat every prin^le 
of ti* actenee of peliticai economy.. ( Eo* ) 



to recommend it^ but things, inferior enough • 
in themselves, were to us luxuries when con« 
tinted with past privations. On our first arri- 
val, we were visitbd by many as a sort of show i 
but when that had gone by, we were loft much 
to ourselves 4nd the period required to equip 
' the vessel destined to convey us to India, ap- 

Ht ^ 

peared long and wearisome. Sauntering about 
in the cool of the morniiig ainl evonitig, and 
resting on our beds in the Ibrenoon, c.luetiy filled 
up the daily routine. 'Hie island is the least in- 
viting in appearance that it is possible to ima. 
gine a jtlacc to be ; and is also considered un> 
healthy. But I, fin one, certainly gaijied ground 
while here, and others apparently did the same, 
with the exreption of those who went to the lios- 
pital, of whom a great part never again came out. 
We remained on the island about two^onths; 
and during that time about thirty died, being 
between a third and a fourth of our whole nnin- 
ber. I have no doubt that every care wan be- 
stowed on the sick (as justly described by Mr. 
Dale,) but many had arrived in a dying state ; 
and whatever the wish to administer relief might 
be, I believe that medical scicncif was here 
at the dowest possible ebb. The principles of 
^ngrado were the phief rule of practice } bleed- 
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•ing to reduce, and hot water, with a mixture 
of sugar, as a restorative ; so that where the 
sand-glass of life had nearly already run to its 
close, it is not much to be wondered ,|j|^ that 
this medical handling quickened its bourse, and 
instead of reviving, finally extinguished the vi- 
tal embers *. By the 10th of June, the vessel 
that had been freighted to carry us to Madras w'as 
ready ; and it was matter of no small rejoicing 
when the period of embarkation arrived. Mr. 
Dale being, from his situation of senior officer, 
brought much more in contact with the princi- 
pal inhabitants of Mosambique than any other 
person, had much the best opportunity of judg- 
ing of them ; and it is due to them, and to him, 
to insert the following extract from his MS. - 
“ Belbre I take my leave of Mosambique, grati- 


• One of the Mi^s I. , died at Mosambique. 

Her brother, a very handsome young man, destined for the 
Madras army, died i»ome time before, and hiA iii^ur, who had 
been bwdWe ill, re\er recoveretl the shock. One of the pas- 
sengers, who saw her not long before her death, and who had 
also a brother, mentioned the bitter tears that site, poor 
thing, shed, when, summoning all her resolution, she en- 
quired ‘after bi> brot,her*i welfare. 

It is remark hiv that Miss L*— was the first of the ladies 
who died from die period of the wreck. All had been at 
limes very ill, but the climate did not operate with r^rd 
them V4th the same fatal severity as in cither cases. 
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“ tude requires me to express the veiy great. , 
“ civility and attention I received twin its 
“^inhabitants, a sense of which 1 shall ever 
► “ retain/’ Froni* ** .what, however, has been said 
as to the disadvantages ol’ the island, it will 
be obvious (hat it could nut be a desirable 
• place of residence, and the day of ileparture wm 
accordingly heartily welcomed. 'I'he size of the 
vessel was about ‘:!.50 tons ; it was divided into 

two eabins, the after-one occupied by the ladies, 

* 

and the other by the gentlemen passengers. The 
expence of the freight and equipment was de- 
frayed by bills drawn on the East India Com- 
pany, jointly by Mr. Dale and the purser*. It • 
being necessary to stop at .Johanna to obtain the 
supplies which had not been procurable at Mo- 
sambique, we’reached that islanil on the liJtli 
June, the navigation being very short and easy. 
About ten years betbre, this delightful jnaev was 
visited by iiir William Jones in bis way to India, 

• 0«ir vessel was so crowded’ that the governor pro- 

** pose<l to me to let some of our people rfmain tdl an ln« 

•' flianKtn came {then expecietl.) I mrntionfd it to thrm ; 
and twelve chose to stay. These were hr iiight fo Madra<* 
aoon after ! arrived there, by an sbi|# which had 

been dis^mched from Bombay to our rdief/* fMr, 
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on board of the Crocodile frigate ; and those who 
have read his interesting description of the island, 
know nearly as much as any one could say 
garding it, and a great deal more than most' 
would be able to say, for .he had the ciiemical 
talent of analyzing every subject with skill pe- 
culiarly his own. He travelled into the interior* 
of the island on a visit to the king, and he com- 
pares the scenery to any tiling he had seen in 
Wales or Switzerland. The inhabitants, who arc 
of Arabic stock, and zealous Mahometans, are 
lively and intelligent, having among them some 
share of literary acquirement. Nothing amuses 
a stranger more than seeing Pukes and Lords, 
of every degree, crowding on hoard of a newly 
arrived ves.sel, with their various testimonials, 
and soliciting employment. Tlie l>uke of Y— . 
has good lodgings ; Lord M— — washes well ; 
Lord LL— supplies good fruit, and is honest 
in his dealings — with many other such. It is to 
b'C learctl, how'cver, that the patents of nobility, 
which come from sohiewhal promiscuous hands, 
arc not always conferred with due discrimina- 
tion j for it must be confessed, that some of* their 
Ix>rdshipk are great rogues, and do not consider 
pilfering beneath their dignity. We remained 
absut a week, wl^ich most, I believe, passed fbry 
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pleasantly on shore, getting accommodation in. 
the diflerent houses as they best could. The 
house I w;is in was comfoilablc enough, though 
small, and a good deal surrounded with walls : 
the same *|>artiueni: answered for eating and 
sleeping, anil^was occupied by three or four of 
, ns. We relished much their curries, .and an abun> 
danl supply of oranges and other Ihiils. Though 
our health debarred all distant perambulations, 
the (hiys we passed here were the pleasantest we 
had spejit for many months *. 'Hiings being 
leady, we again put to sea, with a fine strong 
breeze, and in a i'ortnight got into about 5* N. 
L,at. In alK)Ut a fortnight more we exjfected ■ 
to reach Cev Ion, wliere it was intended, I believe, 
to slop for fresh supplies. Appearances fiir a 
time were quite promising, but new clouds be- 
gan now to gather. On the morning ol the 7’th 
July, about eight o'clock, we saw, a Ibitg'way 


^ An n proof that the natural generonity of the Arab*tha- 
racter ih to he met with at Jotianna? I insert the ex- 

tract from Mr. Oaie^ ; ** It ha[ipent*<i to be the fate of 
one of the governor of Johann.i'fi fonh to (ind an anyluni 
here, (M<ifMifnbique,) after nhipwreck, m wrW an mynwlf 
'I bis generoiift teHoWt though he had ta\c(i bu^ few pieccii 
of cloth, in.*iistif<l on my acetrpting a part pf it ; anti Mriteit 
I taw hl!h afterwanb in hit native hliind, he loa?UHl me 
'^#ni pre^nta of fruiV' 
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, a'Stern, a ship which was supposed to be Eng- 
lish. Our vessel being a mere- tub of a sail- 
er, by inid*day the stranger had got very 
near us, and the impression still continuing 
that she was Englislj, w'q shortened sail to 
speak her. A vessel supposed to be from 
England, or some part of India, was a very novel 
sight ; and it was amusing to see the various 
fancies that were at work — some longing for 
cheese and {)orter, others for the long untasted 
luxury of Port wine, while others again fancied 
a wish to know a little of what was passing in the 
world that we had been so long out of; ami it 
• was the intellectual ejiioures that were to be tirsl 
gratified, though not exactly in the way antici- 
pated. 'I'hc stranger vessel, when at a little dis- 
tance, fired a shot to leeward as a civil hint ; but 
our cojnmander not having taken it, and continu- 
ing s^ilt wo stand on, another shot w'as soon fired, 
seemingly at us, and the French national flag 
ilisplayed, a suificient intimation of what had be- 
lallen us. I snpjmsw. we (miserable cargo as we 
were) were considered as contraband goods", and 

• This idea could not, perhaps, be deemed quite new nor 
isocslmatcal, miQr be rrmemliered from Voltaire's <leclar»> 
lion to the douat.iers, who were searching bis carnage at the 
barrier of Paris, as he returned from exile ; " II n'y a rich de 

iv***'*' 

c*h%fnbande que vtmJ* 
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8S the doctrine of free ships and free commerce 
would not at that time have been quite conveni- 
ent in its application, a different course was ta- 
• ken. An oxaminaj;ion of the ship papers took 
place, but Wancy oivr captors did not trouble 
themselves muph as to legal refinements ; and if 
•other laws w'ould not suit, that most accommo> 
dating statute la lot du plus fort was at hand. 
The privateer wc had now fallen in with was one 
of thq, first fitted out from tlie Isle of France; 
they had' got wind of a Dutch Indiaman being 
some where on the Malabar coast, and were full 
in pursuit to make, as they thought, a certain 
prize. As this scheme, they imagined, might be 
marred by our proceeding towards India, they 
judged it best at all hazards to make sure, and so- 
decided, that instead ol'lndia the Isle of France 
should be our destination. Our captors h^ cer- 
tainly not much ground tor boasting ; l^tHhe 
best friends of the French will allow that tins is 
a weak point, and that with them the passion, if 
susceptible eff being nourished on very spare diet. 
In the course of the day we were visited iO suc- 
cession by, I believe, most of the people of the 
privateer, and I dare say there was n#t one ot 
them who, in his own mind, was not 'equal to tlie 
cdifl|Ilest of the Britisli fleet, '^lis is neme «of 
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. the least irksome parts of a capture ; the exulth* 
tion on the one hand, contrasted with the 
depression on the other, tlic ascending and de* 
scending scale of comparisoip It was decided • 
that the Portuguese comtnander, with Mr. Dale, 
and between 20 and 30 of the healthiest of our 
peo})ie, sliould be taken on board of the priva>. 
teer, and a prize-master, with another officer, 
and live or six men, were sent on board of our 
vessel. All those arrangements were complet- 
ed by about eight o’clock in the evening, when 
the vessels parted to pursue their opposite 
courses. The privateer reached Tutacorine, on 
the coast of Malabar, a few days after, and found 
the looked-fbr Indiatnan : but tlie tables were 
veiy unexpectedly turned, and instead of the 
easy capture they had anticipated, they were, 
after, an action of fifteen minutes, themselves 
obliged to strike. As 1 am here about to take 
leave of my valuable^jH^ companion, Mr. Dale, 

1 .will insert the few sentences that rmnatn of 
his narrative, describing his arrival at Madras af< 
ter bis unlooked-for release. 

** Being thus again at liberty, I repaired to 

Pahinfeottah« and received tbesie the greatest 
•* civility from the gairison. In a rfioat time aa^ 
“•order came tp provide abogt for our 



<* ance to Madras. We passed pver wlud is cai£ 
«• ed Adam’s 'Bridge* and off Negapatatn wexe 
** picked up by the Drake* one of the Company’s 
" cruizers. The neat day we joined Admiral 
“ Cornwdllis Jin the Minerva frigate* off Pondx- 
" cherry, the siege then going on. The few sea* 
“ men with me were pressed *. The view of the 
“ English army encamped on the Hills be* 
“ hind Pondicherry was. very fine. Two of our 
*' Indiamen, the Royal Charlotte and Warily* 
formed \he blockade* with the frigate. This 
was August 19th. The besieged kept up a 
•• smart fire ; but a short time afler our batte* 
“ ries opened, on the 3Sd, thpy surrendered. 
“ On August 2i>th* 1793 , 1 arrived at Madras in 
“ the Drake, twelve mouths after our unfortunate 
“ shipwreck.” • 


To return to our veswl. I cannot adequatef 
ly describe the feelings of disappmntment we ex* 
pcrienced whenl sentence was pronounced* and 

* Coinldmtig tltast inm iMd fOMUluo^ 

ah* iwyie iprvice^it iU ta be bofied, end pmewaMd, tfaM tfab 

-‘"•‘iiljllT ^j-mt Ep. 
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our retrograde movement commenced. We had 
got so near to India that we felt almost as if there, 
and were forming our various schemes of life, 
with the certainty of early accomplishment ; but 
we were now wheeled back we scarcely knew 
where, and for a time we knew not how long. 
Ithaca seemed completely to fly before us j an<J 
the fahled distresses of Tantalus and Sisyphus 
could hardly have been greater than the disap- 
pointment which had befallen us, and wiych for 
the t ime was a death-blow to all our hojfes. Such 
were, I am sure, the feelings of all at first ; but it is 
surprising how soon minds that have any elastici- 
ty will rally and resiime their usual tone. We 
had not gone very ‘fer ih our altered course be- 
fore our spirits got much into their usual chan- 
nel, and the determination returfied to make the 
most of our new circumstances, l^e junior of- 
ficer c?f tlie two who had been sent on board, was 
not one of much pr>lish } but he was steady and • 

^sensible, and seemed quite to understand his 
* • 

business. The pri«e-mastef was what mig^t be 
calie<4*an oddity — a short shrivelled figure, with 
much more mercury in his beds, than sense in 
his head. He bore visible marjes of being what 
is called up in years ; but like others |hat all of' 
us have seen in tbit hopeless piredicamer>M did 
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not like to acknowledge it. In truth he coiHt- 
ed very much the smiles of the ladies, more cer- 
tainly than those of the French divinity cd* that 
day, the Goddess bf Reason. I'was once tempt- 
ed to ask him before them, liis age, which stag- 
gering demand occasioned a- dead pause j— but 
* at last, bounce out it came, “ trente-sk' /” to the 
utter injury of the best part ^ the quarter of 
a century. There was too a salvo at the other 
extre1n«^ Jlavait cte bien pres de se mtricr d Cage 
de s^izeans *, On the whole, however, we had 
no cause to complain of ill treatment ^ on the 
contrary, we experienced much civility, without 
which we would indeed have been badly oftj for 
in oUier respects w'e suffered considciabJe priva- 
tions. In out way to the Isle of France, we 
» • . 

• Perhspi I «Ud, but I hope not now, owe tnyj^AA ac- 
quaintance a aort of grudge ; for <me day afaSrtiy «%r our 
capture, when I waa lesnuig over the ahip uHe. in the hot 
fit of an ague, and deaperauly tick, he comforted me with the 
passing assurance, “ mm am, vou$ Aei ^c4« (You aft 
done for. ) • 

I shall here notke, that though such atUcU of ferer often 
reUiRMtd, their tfiolence gradually abatetl. and the constitution 
teemed in aoOHt degree to get a litUe fannlsarijced with it, ftw 
1 have been able even to sit at dtuacr with the cold fit upon 
me. For many years, however, 1 never was fre^rora theef. 
fifocU, and ^ not indeed entirely so at this nfoment. I ahoutit 
that the Madagascar fovai^ when it takes this eeitrie, 
resembles much that M tfanfaul one q^dkdwrea. * 
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becalmed for a long tiiind,' ivbich extendikt 
bur passage to six weeks, about dbdble the pe> 
riod expected. Our provision of all kinds ran 
short ; the biscuit even was so mouldy, and fill) 
of worms, that it could hardly be eat ; and thb 
air, :^om the rice, I believe, which had worked 
its way among the waiter in the lower parts of 
the vessel, became by the heat ^uite offensive, 
and must have been in a high degree uijtehole* 
some *. We had indeed now aftd then a^i«nty 
help in the way of provisions, by some fish being 
caught, and an occasional shark Was not unao 
. ceptable, tliough the meat (excepting perhaps 
the fins,^ is veiy tmig^ ^d in its nature greatly 
repulsive. It cufiom enou^ to see the 
periqr dexterity of the Freheh «n!oi^ in making 
their fricandos from occasional wind-falls', when 
our ^bple could not do more than exist 
AfWr a long trial of our patience, a foesb 
hreexe at length sprung iij», that wafted ns on 
our* voyage i and w^at was a very great object 
in our debiliftited state, brought tn into a coot* 

* fStrtwHy Wri Hy O pcfwi , MB, 1 w|fMiia' Ow {amduce. 
Enry mvldiSteMtMee beoMe diMcdooB^ after a vary (hewt 
expanm in the |dieM «a slapi ; aqdnetitiays but the 
«w])MnM!liaf pibby ef Ow mw i6r pralMbfy .|^mreHt^<3r«<^ 
camr^Mtieea. ' V''"'- • > ..v- ? 
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er dimate, away fi*om the oppressive beat of the 
Lipe. The of France, and all connected 
vpth it, is now so well known, that it would be 
needless, even if Fiiad the means, to mention tips 
particulars \>f our approach to it, or the d^rent 
islands and laoils that we passed. It was night 
when we reached the outer part of the hprbour, 
and there we anchored till next morning, when 
we were visited by various public oScerHf and 
aU sort^ of people, some of whom were probably 
much disappointed when they saw the kind of 
prize that had been brought in *. In the course 
of the forenoon we lande^d, and were for that 
day hospitably receive^ iRMise of,an Hng*' 
lishman, who was restdhng at the Isle of France 
with his family, as a sort of detenu. It is pro* 
per t(i mention, that in something of the same 

m 0'^ 

* The privataen were |g[eDeral1y fitted oat hf Joint ntb* 
tcripdoM, wbkh wore dividod into ehareo that were tnuie* 
fmble ; and the valno toee or f^l, MCtnfdinf to the o^ 
sioiMl reports received of the su^omm, or otherwue, o^ tM 
different vessels. It WM bC a gooltiinf bosindi^ and 
die daily tmuiaetiam of Uk plaos of piddie rseoit ia Pott‘ 
Louis, were somewhst snnilar, %a cosspare thin|pi vary anaU 
with things- very great, to tboae of our Stock Endiaage. 
Vessel* are* mmittf aaen at a gvsia distanaa fim tbo^goaU 
hill at PWC Lbois. and when eon was apfWesiAnih wqMKta* 
doB wosid be m good imi raised, ae thrt tfie d is ap p osa t ow at , 
Koobt not, portooli pf the tnuaorou* account in tks^yieor 
yf Wjdtefield, of th* «^f^|fe#i«sa of^reen apeotasiw. 
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•cirotimstancetr, though probably*; on much, less 
sufficient grounds, were at that time.deUmed 
tiiere a great number of American ships, thaj; 
had been hud under embargo* two months be> 
fore, and were kept for several mdbths after, 
to tlie ruinous injury of many individuals. The 
ostensible reason of this proceeding was the in- 
tended departure of a fleet for France, of which 
the Americans might convey intelligence to the 
enemy ; but this was allowed to operate* for 
months, and it was supposed that the. fear of 
intelligence was more directed to the safety of 
the privateers that .were pouring out as fast as 
they coi)ld } or^lpeilu^s some hope was enter- 
tained, that, in tlie chapter of events, a good ex- 
cuse might be found for seizing the whole. 
Whatever tlie motives or object might bg, tlic 
poor people concerned were kept in the most 
painful suspense for a long time. 

It is not often that prisoners can speak in 
tcrina of almost unqualified gratitude of their re- 
ception in a hostile ewntry ; but so we were en- 
iddodt and so it is our duty to do, in this case- 
Hut govemment, and the society of the places 
were theii% good deal in the same state of dis- 
cerganixation as prevailed in the parent cosuitiy : 
Tfawgr had a g ove^mr withqut power, a 
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ial iraetnbly without decisive weight, and a jaco>* 
bin club that much swayed botl). But, nc^with* 
standing this state of things, it is to tlie honour 
of thi§ island tiiat their revolutionary annala 
werei as l' have been informed, rarely stained 
by any particular acts of atrocity or violence ; 
at the time we wcj^ there, though there were 
occafflonal alarms, nothing material of this kind 
occuiyed. From all ranks of inhabitants we ro- 
cmvSd nothing but civility and kindness. Most 
of the passengers were taken into the houses of 
different inhabitants in the town w countty. ' In 
particular, I would mention M. 

B— w, an old gentleman of high respectabiii* 
ty, and who had a most amiable family. He had 
served in th^ armies in Europe, and had about 
him-ay the high-toned feelings of a vieur milifaire 
of the former school ; his principle^ those of ' 
several of his neighbours, were firmly loyltl, and 
they had wisely withdrawn a good deal from the 
tumult of democibey, living hospitably and<hap» 
pily on their plantations in the country. From 
him we received jnuch kindness in various wayst 
Those of (^posito principles were, at the same 
time, not slow in tartifying their wilk We 
jd ✓communication from the principal clpb, 
fl ^ not.now rccoyect iU eject title,) tnibnii* 



‘iiJg us that they did hot “ makiil%aragain«t die 

uufoiiunate,’* and expressing their readinhss to 

do us service. One or two of us wait in con- 

• 

sequence as a deputation, to wait on them, ahd 
return thanks, which really* came not from the 
mouth only, but the heart. The* meeting was 
numerous ; they had a president, and their plan 
of proceeding was, I Oppose, much similar to 
that formerly observed in such societies in 
France. After our reply had been ^^Hv^red, 
we were invited to the honours of the sitting, 
and shortly after parted the best possible friends. 

I hav/! maitioned the harassing situation in 
which the American commanders and owners 
found themselves, by tiheir unjust detention. 
From several of those gentlemea we > received 
such civilities as we might have expecfedr'not 
merely from our countrymen, but from near re- 
latives. It is not at all likely that this epbeme- 
nyi productimi should eVer work its way across 
rilie Atlantic; but if^it bappebs at any time to 

ineet tlm eye erf" Mr. S - ' ~ » t and Capt. D - ^ —o, 

I Ik^ they will be assured how greatly I would 
beirgoiced, if I could, by any ^niiel, hear of 
iheir welfSlc *. 

* ^pirtook of the bo^pttalh^ of thoee geotlemn, tilij jf Ww. 
faito more peniuatent (hiirtcn. - ToilMiii aliowwamtlviii- 
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* Oil the vhol^ we pass^ our time mgreeabljc, 
in this delightful island, and did not £i>d the 
^ime at all heavy. But it was natural that our 
vi ews s hould he, directed to India, which we 
iemked to^howevei; erroneously, as the termina* 
tion of all totilS. For a long time, however, we 
had very little prospect of succeeding in our 
wishes. There was, I believe, no desire to de- 
. tain us personally, and if we could have gone in 
^bw^n, or any such airy conveyance, we 
would probably have had permission to do so ; 
but the I'ear of intelligence regarding the priva> 
teers was the bar in the way of any foreign ves- 

debted one of the other panengers, Mr. H— ~n, en inter, 
esting young man destined for the Rrngel Civil Establish, 
ment. if I remember, pertioularly weil coimerted 

end bis general depoitment indicated that hr wss. 
so. His oonstitutum bed been much iropeircd, but not, to all 
tqppearance, materialiy more so then that 1 Atw 

him on the Friday, when he was complaining a littft of a sore ' 
throat. He had gone that day, or Ute <bi|owiRg, on Imaid of 

Captain D 's sh^ close to the shore, and his ilinent in. 

creased ; but 1 believe no dang^ was appretsmded tMI Satar. 
day night or Sondaywaorniog, when be suddenly pat out bis 
hand to Ciqptain D— , saying, " ghod bye; 1 am gone;*' 
and ahmrtly idler ea|fhed. Ewy honour was psM to the re. 
mains of amaable young man by the .American Cammand. 
ers, a certain number of whom manned thc^ boaU, wi4 au 
^tend^^the body in procession across thediarbour to the phase 
Mientmnent. the veaaeb at the same time shewipg the,iHHiaI 
dmimstrations of moneninf en 
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being allowed to saib One or two attempts 
were m^e to eflfect a relaxation of this sweep- 
ing me^ure, but without success. One of those 
with whbm there was a negocijftion for this^iu^ 
pose, the particulars of which are no#' immal|e- 
rial, was a person who afterwards^ made some 
noise in in the world, M. Dubuc *. But the 

^ M. Dubuc was a sort of leading person at the Isle of’ 
France at this time. He had the character of being ready for 
any enterprise; and was much of a professional 
When some years after, (in 1798,) t*ippoo SuUail^ifidly d^' 
termined to embark \il war with the British government, M. 
Dubflic and a number more repaired to Seringapatam, from 
the Isle of Prance; ^and he was dispatched by Citizen Tip- 
,ppo^ (this was the appellation usually given, not by Dubuc 
indeed, wliawknew better/ but by other demagogues at that 
deloded Prince's capital,) to' the Directory in France, in a 
diplomatic capacity, so that be at that time escaped capture. 
He returned to India, with the French troops^ sent out tq 
take possession of Pondicherry, after the short-lived 
Amiens': But, before they had been long landed, the war 
again breSe^mtfand M. Dubuc was made prisoner with the 
rest of ih% party. He was immediately sent to England 
with the other prisoners ; and had promised, I believe, to dq 
snnib service to our govcrtiment in France, which bad 
been according lo the taste of Napoleon, for the thing havipg 
got W3nd» Dubuc was apprehended and ahotf by tiie now»ct« 
ijevitit Emperor's orders. 

' f should add, in justioe to M. Dubuc, that though be had 
tM tuaaie of a duellist, it urns then thought no sort of dispa* 
ti^p[6nkent Hil^sle oi* France, where such things at that pe* 
riatt were quiteln aeual course* 1 even remember aeeir^ 
Ivro liitie b^s, once brou^t out to engage in a comb^^ 
ihii ^ ^^«Dcungly exceeding fburteau,' 
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l^an frustrated. Matters went on in tins 
w^ upwards of three months witliout any pros- 
pect of alteration, when some newspapers Ijiap- 
jened luckily t(^ arrive from Bengal, by whicli 
that^the destination of mostof thp 
^ivateers had become very well known in thi 
^^JSiitish Settlements. This led to a removal 
of the embargo with regard to ships destined to 
proceed to the west of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
but though apparently without tlie least suffi- 
"iSlem reason, it was' still continued as to vessels 
' proceeding to India. We did not at all relish 
tlie prospect of being obliged to measure back 
our steps to the Cape, from whence we had sail.- 
ed about sixteen months before ; bur tins we 
must have done, as the only means, however cir- 
cuitom^j^etting on to India, if it had not h^* 
• pTiySccurred to some one to plant a bs^tery 
which it was impossible for Frencir»«eftvbility/ 
and politeness to withstand. The expedi^t hlf 
^ was, that some of the ladies of the ^yioierp 


They took their dktance in the Champ de Mara, and laying 
their pistoia across their left anna, moved on towards each 
other and fired with undisturbed composure. 1 he st^ondiir, 
who were grown np, had iso far shewn scnbe ^ that they had 
not put balls into the pistols ; but the pniormers did not, ! it 
i|^fierstood, know that, so that they iiad probably a|l! the 
ti of intended murder. 
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^1 bhoulil go in person to the cirfonM a^iemblj^ 
and solicit permission for a vessel to sail diakct 
to Madras, with the survivors of that ship. I 
was then, and for some time lyler, confined 
bed by a severe accident, and Vould 
at the ceremony : but 1 ha^ the 'happiness it . 
hear that the application had been received hv. 
the best manner, and bad, without a disbenting 
voice, been acceded to. This being settled, not 
a moment was lost in making the requisit qpre - 
parations, and within three days we got-w/boarS* 
of an American vessel, and were under weigh*. 


In leaving tlte Isle of France, I must obslirve 
how Very different the result was which attend- 
ed tiiit visit to that Island, from what our ibre- 


bodinger had suggested. ‘ When we reached it, 
the cool season was nearly over ; but Jr-' plimate 
is, 1 Ifraagine, at all times of the -year salubrious. 


well for us that this dispatch was used^ for, as we 
fieatd afterwards^ the lade of feeling had very quickly turned. 
nOkfea^I suppose^ about the privateers had revived^ and the 
gormtff however rliuctantly^ was compelled to si^ an or« 
der to call us baek« and a viSbel dispatched after us to etifof^ce 
ft : Wt our vealel sailing wdUi we got oft 
I was carried on bea^ In a sort of litter^ and I reedltect 
getting a as I parsed, of a mematto mod, wtiidhi had been 
a day or two before erected at the QorMkolfn door, In the 
shape of a gallows.# I do not now remember wtiat was said to 
have led to tbia outn^; but I believe it nassed oft^Nddioctiv' 
any uiftoward event 






